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Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Casu CAPITAL, .........-..5+0+- + - $900,000 
This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres, 
S. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U. 8. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


OcToOBER !2, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
DEAR Sir: 

We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, leses no- 
thing by the conflag:ation in that city. 

W. H. RSs, 
Manager. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1871. 


| Prick 10 Cents. 








Fire and Life Insurance, 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON, 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER 8t. 

Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . . ... . $700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


Ww. C. PickerseiL. 
Francis Skippy. 
Henry Eyre. 
Bensamin B. SHERMAN. 
GeorGE MoxKk. 


H. peB. Rourn. 
Avam Norrie. 
Henny A. SmyTHe. 
RoyaL Pue.rs. 
W. Burier Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 








HOME INSURANCE CoO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,. .. $4,723,206 52 
Losses at Chicago will not 
er at eee ee 2,000,000 00 








Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 
te AU Losses will be promptly paid, and 
Polictes issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasnpurn, Seeretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 
AGENCY 
ETNA INS. €O., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 6.047,378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 


Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of $ 


over $1,000,000. The tna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 
62 Wall Street. 


Niagara Fire Ins. Co. 
Casn CaPImTan. .. .$1,000,000 


New York, October 10, 1871. 

The LOSSES of this COMPANY by the recent 
FIRES in CHICAGO cannot execed a QUARTER of 
a MILLION of DOLLARS, which will be promptly 
paid as the various claims shall be adjusted. 

This Company will have remeining MORE THAN A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS OF GOOD ASSETS, as a 
guarantee to its policy holders, and will continue to 
make INSURANCE on BUILDINGS and PERSONAL 
PROPERTY as heretofore. 


Hf. A. HOWE, President. 


PY. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. | 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &¥ Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $20,000,000 

“© in the 


United States, 3,000,000 | 


45 William St 





| 
| 
| 





Britisn ConsuLate GENERAL, ' 

New Yor, Nov. 10, 1871. J 
JOTICE IS HWEREBY GIVEN TO 
British subjects who, having been naturalized 
in the United States, and to citizens of the United 
States who, having been naturalized within the 
British Dominions, may respectively desire to re- 
nounce their naturalization, and to retain their origi- 
nal nationality in pursuance of the Conventions, act 
of Parliament, and Order in Council, for that purpose, 
that the necessary declaration must be made by 
British subjects before the 12th day of May, 1872, 
and by citizens of the United States before the 10th 

day of August, 1872. 

Full information and directions can be obtained on 
application to Her Britannic Majesty's Legation at 
Washington, or to any of Her Majesty's Consuls in 
the United States. 


E. M. ARCHIBALD, 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul-General, 
BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


GEA LED TENDERS FOR 
Performing the following Steam Service, fora 
veriod of from Three to Five Years, will be received 
»y the undersigned up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 
FRIDAY, 9th February, 1872: 

I. The Steamships employed to be first-class veesels, 
of a burthen of not less than 1,000 tons, gross regis- 
ter; tobe properly manned and fitted; to carry life- 
boats and buoys; to have cabin accommodation for 
not less than 39 first class passengers, with liberty to 
take also a limited namber of second-class and steer- 
age passengers, 

Il. To make at least one trip from and to New 
York cach month, leaving New York about the 8th or 
0th of the month (but having liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arriving at Georgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen days from the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete 
the round voyage, within thirty days, carrying mails 
each way. 

III. The charge for a first-class passenger, including 
bed and board, but exclusive of liquors, not to ex- 
ceed $96 ; and for a second-class passenger, not to ex- 
ceed $40, including victualling. 

1V. The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Georgetown free of all port charges, pilotage except- 
ed ; and A carry on freight all kinds of merchan- 
dise, provided it docs not interfere with the due 
delivery of mails. 

V. In the event of the Steamer not arriving at 
Georgetown within the time agreed upon a penalty of 
% will be claimed for every day over the thirteen 
days above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
altogether to be performed a ponalty of $1,000 will be 
exacted, 

Parties wishing to undertake this service (which 
will include the carriage of maiix) may forward their 
tenders either through Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave 
& Co., Bankers, Threadneedle street, London; 
Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co,, New York; or di 
rectly to the colony, addressed -to the Government 
Secretary. 

‘Tenders must state the sum per annum by way of 
subsidy which will be required by the contractor and 
the time when he will be prepared to commence the 
service, 

Each Tender to be marked on the outside “Tender 
for Steam Service between New Yerk and British 
Guiana,” 

Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Deme- 
rara, 19th October, 1871. 

By command, 
KE. N. WALKER, 


Actg. Govt. Becretary. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
ESTABLISHED.............. .. 1808 
Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 


Office of the 


Inited States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resipent MANAGER. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOWUN, Assistant MANAGER. 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
E. M. Ancuisap, H.B.M. Consun, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 
E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8, Jafiray & Co. 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 
Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 28th Street. 
J. Beonman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & 
v0, 
Jas, Stvant, of J. & J. Stuart, 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 

7 Banking House 
OF 

HENRY CLEWS & CO., 

No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 


We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, ) 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch-& Co., ¢ London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 


Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 


Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iesued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America, Also Ciretwlar 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and sold at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, aleo on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Franciseo. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 





JOUN PATON, ' Avent 
ARCH. McKINLAY § 48¢nts. 


MORTON, BLISS & CO., 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 

(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 

AlSO, 

Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 
|No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 


Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 
| mission. Loans negotiated 
Money received on deposit at interest 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issucd. 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 

UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 































Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

(a From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
ths Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianos in our families, aud they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos. They are reliable. 
MRS. U. 8. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

S. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 
E. 8S. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 

DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 

D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 

Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 

Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 

THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 

ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 

Pianos to bet, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 

instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 

in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 

pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 

tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 

Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 

illustrated price list. 

Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 
Messrs. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 

Bradbury: 
Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 

Brevet Brigadier General U. 8S. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 
s0 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 
ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 
F. G. Smith and Co.: 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my honse. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in iis finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 
Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York, 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M'COUN. 
= a= » 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
FLELEMUTH COLLEGE, Board and Tuition per 
annum, $226. 

Melimuth’s Ladies’? College. 
Inaugurated by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per annum, $236. Presipent: The Very 
Rev. I. Hellmuth, D.D., Dean of Huron. 


@~ For particulars apply to Major Evans, Lon- 
don, Canada West. 





7 XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 
4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 


NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 20 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from 


yer annum on all sums remaining | — 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 


and General News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 


AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journel, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
IE ann ste sincera ncttracsiceccecwnuetnshesess 
The ALBION with a Chromo of FAUST AND 
MARGUERITE or of ROMEO AND JULIET, 
imported from Italy for the ALBION....$8 00 
The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 


25 cents exch insertion one month. 
2 * - es three months. 
| es bi ag six months. 


i = ” one year. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
Proprietor of the A.Bion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal autherities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 


liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 
All communications should be addressed 
PIEItCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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TAKE 
No medicine which will increase the de ment of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 


thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the oa and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilions complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gana, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Apcerient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
the Seltzer Spa has heen considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 
REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its Sentae has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tieni, and literally scourge his internal organization 
without affecting a radical cure Inval ds, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
=. tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
vhind. 


Seld oy all Oruggists. 


P 











July 1. 
WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
Isaac 8. Barrett, Secretary. 


A. C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 
Charleston, S. C. 


Sonthern Securities of every description, viz.: Un- 
current Bank Notes, State, City and Railroad Stocks, 
Bonds and Coupons bought and sold on commission. 
Orders solicited and satisfaction guaranteed. Prices 
current issued weekly and exchanged regularly with 
Banking Houses. 


(™ Collections receive especial care. 
New York CORRESPONDENTS: 


Hlowes & May, Henry Clews & Co. 
Luther Kou itze, J.M. Weith & Arents 


GREAT CHANCE FO G , 
Do you want an agency, loca IR At 1EN TS. 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling 
Or new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address at once Hudson Ri 

Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





ver Wire 
8t., N.Y., 
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CUNARD LINE. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. | 
Between New York and Liverpool. | 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 
Rates of Passage. 


By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. — 
First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 
First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin....... $220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
eet CME, .... occ eccccncccs covcecs .$150 00, Gold 
By Steamers omnes Steerage Passengers. 
First Cabin....$80, Gold.  Steerage.. ..$30 yA 
SST | a gre $150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris $15 00, Gold, additional. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown | 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterrane:n porte. 
For Freight and (‘abin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. fe, ance 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 








Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEER AND COMFORT 

OCEANIC sails Dec. 2, at 9 A.M. 
ATLANTIC, sails Dec. 16, at 10 AM. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 


Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wurte Star Line OFrices. 
J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St.. Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[N™EAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 


Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
Finst CaBIN........... $75 | STEERAGE............ $30 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do Paris. 90 Do to Paris........ 38 


to cesses 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20; Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBrn. STEERAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
ae $80 | Liverpool............. 
=... 90 | Halifax... 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
QTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 





Spary....(Now Building.) EN@Lanp....... 3,450 tons. 
Eeyrt.... Do | SS 3,310 ** 
HOLLAND HEtvetia......3,315 “ 
Oe PENNSYLVANIA..2,872 “* 
FRANCE...... VirGInia........2,876 * 
THE QUEEN... DENMARK....... a 





One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool or Queenstown : 

Cabin wees sceeeessreee ses $75 and $65 Currency 

** prepaid from Liverp’l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 

* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return .$130 
Steerage, to Liverpool....................c00- 

- pooped from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
jlasgow, and Londonderry............ 5 

For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 

Company, 69 Broadway. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
IDAHO 30 A. 


“ 
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TRADE 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 
Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES 
| 


No. 6 Marpen Lane. 


& VAN RENSSELAER, 





‘FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS 


OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company, 


In Denominations or $1,000, $500, anp 
$100, 


can now be had from the undersigned or 
through the principal banks and bankers of 
the United States. The attention of invest- 
ors is invited to the merits of these Bonds, 
secured by a first and only mortgage on the 
road, equipments, franchises, and property 
of a trunk line of railroad which will shorten 
the distance between New York and San 
Francisco some 230 miles, and, in addition, 
the mortgage to secure the Bonds covers a 
land grant of 1,500,000 acres of the most 
fertile land in the West, which is prohibited 
from being sold at less than four (4) dollars 
per acre by the terms of the mortgage deed, 
and according to the present market price of 
the Illinois Central Company’s lands is worth 
$18,750,000, This loan was originally for 
$5,500,000, but has been largely reduced 
by subscriptions of actual investors. The 
remaining balance of the loan is offered at 
974 and accrued interest, but the right is re- 
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SHE AND I. 


Why do I love my love so well ? 
Why is she all in all to me? 
I try to tell, I cannot tell, 
It still remains a mystery : 
And why to her I am so dear 
I cannot tell although I try, 
Ualess | find both answers here : 
She is herself and I am I. 


Her face is very sweet to me, 

Her eyes beam tenderly on mine ; 
But can I say I never see 

Face fairer, eyes that brighter shine ? 
This thing I surely cannot say 

If I speak truth and do not lie ; 
Yet here I am in love to-day, 

For she’s herself and I am I. 


It cannot be that I fulfil 
Completely all her girlish dreams, 
For far beyond my real still 
Her old ideal surely gleams ; 
And yet I know her love is mine, 
A flowing spring that cannot dry, 
What explanation? This, in fine: 
She is herself and I am I. 


Mid all the cords by which fond hearts 
Are drawn together into one, 
This is a cord which never parts, 
But strengthens as the years roll on; 
And though, as seasons hurry past, 
Grace, beauty, wit, and genius die, 
Till the last hour this charm will last: 
She is herself and I am I. 


She is herself and I am I, 
Now, henceforth, ever more the same, 
Till the dark angel draweth nigh 
And calleth her and me by name. 
Yea, after Death has done his worst, 
Each risen soul will straightway fly 
To meet the other. As at first 
She'll be herself, I shall be I. 
—All the Year Round. 


—————_o—___—_ 
THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXXII.—ONLY A PORTRAIT-PAINTER. 


While Clarissa was pondering on that perplexing question, 
how she was to see her brother frequently without Mr. 
Granger’s knowledge, fortune had favored her in a manner 
she had never anticipated. After what Mr. Fairfax had said 
to her about Austin Lovel’s “ set,” the last thing she expected 
was to meet her brother in society—that fast Bohemian 
world in which she suppesed him to exist, seemed utierly re- 
mote from the faultless circle of Daniel Granger’s acquaint- 
ance. It happened, however, that one of the dearest friends 
to whom Lady Laura Armstrong had introduced her sweet 
Clarissa was a lady of the Leo Hunter genus—a certain 
Madame Caballero, xee Bondichori, a little elderly French- 
woman, With sparkling black eyes and inexhaustible viva- 
city; the widow of a Portuguese wine-merchant; a lady 
whose fortune enabled her to occupy a first floor in one of 
the free-stone paiaces of the Champs Elysees, to wear black 
velvet and diamonds in perpetuity, and to receive a herd of 
small lions and a flock of admiring nobodies twice a-week. 
The Tittle widow prided herself on her worship of genius. 
All members of the lion tribe came alike to her; painters, 
sculptors, singers, actors, and performers on every variety 
of known and unknown musical instrument; budding bar- 
risters, who had won forensic laurels by the eloquent de- 
fence of some notorious criminal; homeopathic doctors, 
lady doctresses, or lawyeresses, or deaconesses, from Ame- 
rica; and pretty women who had won a kind of renown 
by something special in the way of eyebrows, or arms, or 
shoulders. 

To these crowded saloons Mr. Granger brought his wife 
and daughter one evening. They found a great many people 
assembled in three lofty rooms, hung with amber satin, in the 
remotest and smallest of which apartments Madame Cabal- 
lero made tea « /’ Anglaise, for her intimates; while, in the 
largest, some fearful and wonderful instrumental music was 
going on, with the very smallest possible amount of attention 

rom the audience. There was a perpetual buzz of conversa- 

tion; and there was a considerable sprinkling of curious- 
looking people, weird men with long unkempt hair, strong- 
minded women, who counterbalanced these in a manner by 
wearing their hair preternaturally short. Altogether, the 
assembly was an unusual one; but Madame Caballero’s 
guests seemed to enjoy themselves very much. Their good 
spirits may have been partly due to the fact that they had 
the pleasing anticipation of an excellent supper, furnished 
with all the choicest dainties that Chevet can provide; for 
Madame Caballero’s receptions were of a substantial order, 
and she owed a good deal of popularity to the psofusion that 
distinguished the commissariat department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Granger made their way to the inner room by 
and by. It was the prettiest room of the three, with a great 
semicircular window overlooking nothing particular in the 
daytime, but making a handsome amber-hung recess at night. 
Here there was a sea-coal fire a [ Anglaise, and only a sub- 
dued glimmering of wax candles, instead of tine broad glare 
in the largersaloons. Here, too, were to be found the choicest 
of Mada.e Caballero’s guests: a cabinet minister, an ambas- 
sador,a poet of some standing, and one of the most distin- 
guished sopranes of the season, a fair-haired German girl, 
with great pathetic blue eyes. 

Even in this society Madame Caballero was rejoiced to see 
her sweet Mrs. Granger and her charming Miss Granger, who 
was looking unutterably stiff, in mauve silk and white lace. 
The lady and her friends had been talking of some one as the 
Grangers entered, talking rapturously. 

“J’en raffole!” exclaimed Madame; “such a charming 
young man, gifted with talents of the most original order.” 








THE A ION 


The ambassador was looking at a portrait—the likeness of | to the discomfiture of Clarissa, who was yearning for a 
Madame Caballero herself—a mere sketch in oils, with the | long uninterrupted talk with her brother, Even when Mr. 
/mark of the brush upon it, but remarkable for the cic and | Granger was absent, there would be Miss Granger most likely, 
daring of the painter's style, and for that idealised resemblance | she thought, with vexation; and, after all, these meetings 
which is always so agreeable to the subject. with Austin would be only half meetings. It would be 

Clarissa’s heart gave a little throb. The picture was/ pleasant only to see him, to hear his voice; but she was 
like ene she had seen on the easel in the Rue du Chevalier | longing to talk freely of the past, to give him counsel for the 
Bayard. | future. 

“ Mais cest charmant!” exclaimed the ambassador; and| The drawing-room looking north was rather a drea! 
the adjective was echoed in every key by the rest of the little | apartment, if any apartment furnished with blue satin damas 
coterie. and unlimited gilding can be called dreary. There was 

“ T expect him here this evening,” said Madame; “and 1 | splendor, of course, but it was a chilling kind of splendor. 
; shall be very much gratified if you will permit me to present | The room was large and square, with two tall wide windows 
| him to your excellency.” commandijag a view of one of the dullest streets in new 
| The ambassador bowed. Paris—a sereet at the end of which workmen were still busy 
| said, and se on. cutting away a hill, the removal whereof was necessary for 
| Mr. Granger, who was really a judge of art, fastened on to|the realisation of the Augustan idea of that archetypal city, 
| the picture immediately. which was to be left all marble. Mr. Granger's apartments 

“ There’s something fresh in the style, Clary,” be said.| were in a corner house, and he had the advantage of this 
|“ T should like this man to paint your portrait. “ What's the | side view. There was very little of what Mr. Wemmick 
signature? Austin! That’s hardly a French name, I should | called “ portable property” in this northern drawing-room. 
| think—ch, Madame Caballero ?” | There were blue-satin divans running along the walls, a 

“No,” replied Madame ; “ Mr. Austin is an Englishman. I | couple of blue-satin easy-chairs, an ormolu stand with a 
shall be charmed if you will allow him to paint Mrs.|monster Sevres dish for cards, and that was all—a room in 
Granger ; and I'm sure he will be delighted to have such a| which one might “ receive,’ but could scarcely live 
subject.” | The light was capital, Mr. Austin said. He set up his 

There was a good deal of talk about Mr. Austin’s painting, easel, settled the position of his sister, after a little discus- 
and art in general. There were some half-dozen pictures of | sion with Mr. Granger, and began work. Clarissa’s was to be 
/the modern French school in this inner room, which helped | the first portrait. This being arranged, Mr. Granger departed 
to sustain the conversation. Mr. Granger talked very fair | to write letters, leaving Sophia established, with her Berlin- 
French, of a soundly grammatical order; and Clarissa’s | wool work, at one of the windows. Clarissa would not, of 
tongue ran almost as gaily as in her schoolgirl days at Bel- | course, like to be left tete-a-tete for two or three hours with a 
foret. She was going to see her brother—to see him shining | strange painter, Miss Granger opined. 
in good society, and not in the pernicious “ set” of which| Yes, it was very pleasant to have him there, even though 
George Fairfax had spoken. The thought was rapture to! their talk was restrained by the presence of a third person, 
her. They might have a few minutes’ talk to themselves, | and they could speak of indifferent things. Perhaps to Aus- 
perhaps, before the evening was over. That interview in the | tin Lovel himself it was pleasanter to have Miss Granger 
Rue du Chevalier Bayard had been so sadly brief, and her| there than to be quite alone with his sister. He was very 
heart too full for many words. fond of Clarissa, but there was much in his past life—some 

Austin Lovel came in presently, looking his handsomest, in | things in his present life even—that would not bear talking 
his careful evening-dress, with a brilliant light in his eyes, | of, and he shrank a little from his sistcr’s tender questioning. 
and that appearance of false brightness which is apt to dis- | Protected by Miss Granger and her Berlin-wool spaniels, 
tinguish the man who is burning the candle of life at both | he was quite at his ease, and ran gaily on about all manner 
ends, Only by just the faintest elevation of his eyebrows did | of things as he sketched his outline and set his palette. He 
he betray his surprise as he looked at his sister; and his air,| gave the two ladies a lively picture of existing French art, 
on being presented to her a few moments afterwards, was | with little satirical touches here and there. Even Sophia 
perfect in its serene unconsciousness. was amused, and blushed to find herself comparing the 

Mr. Granger talked to him of his picture pleasantly enough, | Social graces of Mr. Austin the painter with those of Mr. 
but very much as he would have talked to his architect, or to | Tillott the curate, very much to the advantage of the former 
one of his clerks in the great Bradford establishment. ‘There | —blushed to find herself so much interested in any conversa- 
was a marked diflerence between the tone of the rich English | tion that was not strictly utilitarian or evangelical in its 
trader and the German ambassador, when he expressed him- | (rift. Once or twice Austin spoke of his travels, his Austra- 
self on the subject of Mr. Austin’s talent; but then the Eng- lian experiences; and at each mention, Clarissa looked up 
lishman intended to give the painter a commission, and the | eagerly, anxious to hear more. The history of her brother's 
German did not. : past wasa blank to her, and she was keenly interested by the 

“T should like you to paint my wife—and—and—my |Slightest allusion that cast a ray of light upon it. Mr, Aus- 
daughter,” said Mr. Granger, throwing in Sophia as an after- | tin did not care, however, to dwell much upon his own 
thought. It would be only civil to have his daughter's por- | airs. It was chiefly of other people that he talked. 
trait painted, he thonght. = * Throughout that first sitting Miss Granger maintained a dig- 

Mr. Austin bowed. “I shall be most happy,” he said. nified formality, tempered by maidenly graciousness, The 

Clarissa’s eyes sparkled with delight. Sophia Granger | young man was amusing, certainly, and it was not often 
saw the pleased look, and thought, “O, the vanity of these Liss Granger permitted herself to be amused. ; She thought 
children of perdition!’ But she did not offer any objection Clarissa was too familiar with him, treated him too much 
| to the painting of her own likeness. with an air of perfect equality. A _man who painted por- 

“ When shall we begin?” asked Mr. Granger. traits for hire should be received, Miss Granger thought, as 

“ My time is entirely at your disposal.” one would receive a superior kind of bootmaker. 

“In that case, the sooner the thing is done the better. More than once, in fact, in the course of that agreeable 
My wife cannot come to your studio—she has so many | Morning, Clarissa had fora moment forgotten that she was 
claims upon her time—but that would make no difficulty, T| talking to Mr. Austin the painter; and not to her brother 
suppose ?” Austin Lovel. More than once an unconscious warmth or 

“Not at all. I can paint Mrs. Granger in her own room as | Sftness in her tone had made Miss Granger look up from 
well as in mine, if the light will serve.’ her embroidery-frame with the eyes of wonder. 

“One of our drawing-rooms faces the north,” answered Mr. Granger came back to the drawing-room, having fin- 
Mr. Granger, “and the windows are large—larger than I |ished his letter-writing just as the sitting concluded, and, 
like. Any loss of time which you may sufler in accommo- | luncheon being announced at the same time, asked Mr, Aus- 
dating Mrs. Granger must, of course, be considered in the | tin to stay for that meal. Austin had no objection to linger 
| price of your pictures.” in his sister’s society. He wanted to know what kind of 
| “Ihave only one price for my pictures,” replied Mr.|man this Daniel Granger was; and perhaps wanted to see 
| Austin, with a loftiness that astonished his patron. “1| what probability there was of Daniel Granger's wife bein 
|charge fifty guineas fora portrait of that kind—whether it | able to supply him with money in the future. Austin Love 
|is painted for a duke or a grocer in the Rue St. Honore.” had, from his earliest boyhood, possessed a fatal capacity 
| “J will give you a hundred guineas for each of the pic-|for getting rid of money, and for getting into debt; not 
| tures, if they are successes,” said Mr. Granger. “If they are | common plain-sailing debt, which would lead at the worst to 
| failures, I will give you your own price, and make you a pre-| the Bankruptcy Court, but liability of a more disreputable 
sent of the canvases.” and perilous character, involving the terror of disgrace, and 

“T am not a stoic, and have no objection to accept a pre- | entanglements that would have to be unravelled by a police- 
mium of a hundred guineas from so distinguished a capitalist | magistrate. Racing debts, gambling debts, and bill-discount- 
as Mr. Granger,” returned Austin Lovel, smiling. don’t | ing transactions, had been the agreeable variety of difficul- 
think Mrs. Granger’s portrait wili be a failure,” he added con- | ties which had beset Austin Lovel’s military career; and at 
fidently, with a little look at Clarissa. the end there had been something—something fully known 

Sophia Granger saw the look, and resented it. to a few only—which had made the immediate sale of his 
had said nothing of her portrait. It was of Clarissa’s only | commission a necessity. He was allowed to sell it; and that 
that he had thought. It was a very small thing; but when | was much, his friends said. If his commanding officer had 
her father’s wife was concerned, small things were great in | not been an easy-going kind of man, he would scarcely have 
the eyes of Miss Grarger. got offso cheaply. ; 

There was no opportunity for confidential talk between | “I wonder how this fellow Granger would treat me, if he 
Austin Lovel and his sister that evening; but Clarissa went| knew who I was?” he thcught to himself. “He'd inaugu- 
home happy in the expectation of seeing her brother very | rate our acquaintance by kicking me out of his house most 
often in the simplest easiest way. The portraits would take | likely, instead of asking me to luncheon.” Nc twithstanding 
some time to paint, of course; indeed Austin might make the | which opinion Mr. Austin sat down to share the sacred breac 

business last almost as long as he liked. and salt \qith his brother-in-law, and ate a few morsels of a 
| It was rather hard, Lowever, to have to discuss her brother’s | cutlet a l¢ Maintenon, and drank half a bottle of claret, with 
|merits with Mr. and Miss Granger as if he had been ala perfect enjoyment of the situation. He liked the idea of 
| stranger ; and Clarissa had to do this going home in the car- | beirg patronised by the man who would not have tolerated 
| riage that night, and at breakfast next morning. The young | his socicty fora moment, had he been aware of his identity, 

man was handsome, Mr. Granger remarked, but had rather a} He talked of Parisian life during luncheon, keeping care- 
worn look—a dissipated look, in point of fact. That sort of | fully clear of all subjects which the “ young person,” as rep- 
people generally were dissipated. resented by Miss Granger, might blush to hear; and Mr. 

Mrs. Granger ventured to say that she did not think Mr.| Granger, who had only an Englishman’s knowledge of the 
Austin looked dissipated—a little worn, perhaps, but nothing | city, was amused by the pleasant gossip. The meal lasted 
more; and that might be the effect of hard work. : longer than usual, and lost all its wonted formality ; and the 

“My dear Clary, what can you know of the physiology of | fair Sophia found herself more and more interested in this 
dissipation?’ I tell you that young man is dissipated. I saw | fascinating painter, with his brilliant dark eyes, anc sarcastic 
him playing ecarte with a Frenchman just before we left} mouth, and generally agreeable manner. She sat next him 
Madame Caballero’s; and, unless I am'profoundly mistaken, | at luncheon, and, when there came a little pause in the con- 
the man is a gambler.” versation, began to question him about the state of the Pari- 

Clarissa shuddered. She could not forget what George | sian poor. It was very bad, was it not? 

Fairfax had said to her about her brother’s ways, northe| Mr. Austin shrugged his shoulders. kts 

fact that her remittances had seemed of so little use tohim.| “I don’t know,” he said, “but I don’t think it would be 
He seemed in good repute too, and talked of fifty guineas for | possible for a man to starve to death in Paris under the In- 
a picture with the utmost coolness. He must have earned a} perial regime; and it seems very easy for an Englishman to 
good deal of money, and the money must have gone some-|do it in Spitalfields or Mile-end New 'Town. You don’t 
where. In all the details of his home there was evidence of | hear of men and women found dead in their garrets from 
extravagance in the past and poverty in the present. jsheer hunger. Butef course there is a good deal of poverty 

He came at eleven o'clock on the second morning after | and squalor to be found in the city.” ' ttle: 
Madame Caballero’s reception ; came in a hired carriage, with And then Mr. Austin launched into a graphic deseription 
his easel and all the paraphernalia of his art. Mr. Granger! of some interesting phases of life among the lower classes, 
had made a point of being present at this first sitting, much | borrowed from a novel that had been recently delighting the 








“ Any protege of Madame’s,” he 
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wating public of France, but appropriated with such an air 
of reality, that Miss Granger fancied this delightful painter 
must spend some considerable part of his existence as a dis- 
trict visftor or city missionary. 

“What a pity that Mr. Tillott has not his persuasive 

powers }’ she thought; Mr. Tillott’s eloquence being, in fact, 
of a very limited order, chiefly exhibiting itself in little jerky 
questions about the spiritual and temporal welfare of his 
humble parishioners—questions which, in the vernacular 
language of agricultural laborers, “put a chap’s back up, 
somehow.” 
“T should like to show Mr. Austin the baby, Daniel,” 
Clarissa said to her husband shyly, while Miss Granger was 
keeping Austin hard and fast to the amelioration of the 
working classes ; “ he would make such a lovely picture.” 

Mr. Granger smiled, a quiet self-satisfied smile. He, the 
strong man, the millownerand m‘llionaire, was as weak as 
the weakest woman in all things concerning the child of his 
mature age. 

“Yes,” he said, with some affectation of indifference; 
“Lovel would make a nice picture enough. We'll have him 
if you like, Clary, some cay. Send for him, my 

ear. . 


She had her hand upon the bell directly. 

“ Yes,” she cried, “he would make the sweetest picture in 
the world, and Austin shall paint him.” 

The familiar mention of the name of Austin, tout court, 
scared Mr. Granger almost as much as a cannon fired close to 
his elbow might have done. He stared at his wife with 
grave displeasure. 

“ Mr. Austin can paint him some day, if you wish it, Cla- 
rissa,” he said. 

Mrs. Granger blushed crimson ; again she remembered that 
this brother she loved so dearly was only a strange painter 
of portraits, whom it behoved her to treat with only the 
most formal courtesy. She hated the deception ; and, havin 
a strong,faith in her husband’s generosity, was sorely tempte 
to put an end to this acted lie on the spot, and to tell him 
who his guest was; but fear of her brother's anger stopped 
her. Shehad no right to betray him; she must wait his per- 
mission to tell the secret. 

“ Even Sophia seems to like him,” she thought; “and I 
don’t think Daniel could help being pleased with him, in 
spite of anything papa may have said to his prejudice.” 

The baby was brought, and being in a benignant humor, 
was graciously pleased to look his brightest and prettiest, 
and in nurse’s phraseology, to “ take to” his unknown uncle. 
The unknown uncle kissed him affectionately, and said some 
civil things about the color of his eyes, and the plumpness 
of his limbs—‘ quite a Rubens baby,” and so on, but did 
not consider a a tag A an especially wonderful creature, 
having had two boy-babies of his own, and not having par- 
ticularly wanted them. He looked upon jthem rather as 
chronic perplexities, like accommodation bills that had 
matured unawares. 

“ And this is the heir of Arden,” he said to himself, as he 
looked down at the fat blue-eyed thing struggling in Clarissa’s 
arms, with that desperate desire to get nowhere in particular, 
common to infancy. “ So this little lamp of humanity is the 
future lord of the home that should have been mine. I 
don’t know that Lenvy him. Country life and Arden would 
hardly have suited me. I think I'd rather have an entresol 
in the Champs Elysees, and the run of the boulevards, than 
the gray old Court and a respectable position. Unless a man’s 
tastes are‘ horsey’ or agricultural, country life must be a bore.” 

Mr. Austin patted the plump young cheeks without any 
feeling of enmity. 

“ Poor little beggar! What ghosts will haunt him in the 
old rooms by and by, I wonder?” he said to himself, smiling 
down at the child. 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—AUSTIN’S PROSPECTS. 


The picture made rapid progress. For his very life— 
though the finishing of his work had been the signal of his 
doom, and the executioner waiting to make a sudden end of 
him when the last touch was laid upon the canvas, Austin 
Lovel could not have painted a, The dashing off hand 
brush was like a young thoroughbred, that could not be 
pulled, let the jockey saw at his mouth as he might. And 

et the painter would have liked much to prolong this easy 
intercourse with his sister. But after Clarissa’s portrait was 
finished, there was Miss Granger to be painted; and then 
they would want a picture of that unapproachable baby, no 
doubt; and after that, perhaps, Mr. Granger might consent to 
have his massive features perpetuated. Austin considered 
that the millionaire should be good for three hundred guineas 
or so; he had promised two hundred, and the painter was 
spending the money by anticipation as fast as he could. 

He came every other morning to the Rue de Morny, and 
pees J stayed to luncheon; and those mornings spent in 

is company were very pleasant to Clarissa—as pleasant as 
anything could be which involved deception; there was 
always the sting of that fact. Miss Granger was rarely 
absent for ten minutes together on these occasions; it was 
only some lucky chance which took her from the room to 
fetch more Berlin wool, or a forgotten skein of floss silk fcr 
the perennial spaniels, and afforded the brother and sister an 
—- for a few hurried words. The model villagers 
almost faded out of Miss Granger’s mind in this agreeable 
society. She found herself listening to talk about things 
which were of the earth earthy, and was fain to confess her- 
self interested in the conversation. She dressed as carefully 
to receive the painter as if he had been, to use her particular 
phraseology, “a person in her own sphere ;” and Mr. Tillott 
would have thought his chances of success at a very low 





don’t know how many chances I might have had but for 
that entanglement.” 

“T wish, Austin, for your poor wife’s sake, you’d let me 
tell my husband who you are. This concealment seems so 
hard upon her, as well as a kind of wrong to Daniel. I can 
do so little to serve her, and I might do so much, if I could 
own her as my sister-in-law. I don’t think Daniel could help 
liking you, if he knew everything.” 

“Drop that, if you please, Clarissa,” said Austin, with a 
darkening countenance. “I have told you that your husband 
and I can never be friends, and I mean it. I don’t want to be 
degraded by any intercession of yours. That's a little too 
much, even for me. It suits my purpose well enough to 
accept Mr. Granger’s commissions; and of course it’s ver. 
agreeable to me to see you; but the matter must end there.” 

Miss Granger returned at this moment; but had she stayed 
away for an hour, Clarissa could scarcely heve pressed the 
question farther. In the old days, when they ad been boy 
and girl together, Austin seven years her senior, Clarissa had 
always been just a little afraid of her brother; and she was 
afraid of him now. The very fact of his somewhat depen- 
dent position made her more fearful of offending him. She 
was anxious about his future; anxious too about his present 
mode of life; but she dared not question him closely upon 
either subject. Once, when she had ventured to ask him 
about his plan of life,he answered in his careless offhand 
way. 

“My dearest Clary, I have no plans. I like Paris; and if I 
am not particularly successful here, I don’t suppose I should 
be more successful anywhere else. I mean to stay here as 
long as I can hold out. I know a good many people, and 
sometimes get a stroke of luck.” 

“But you are ruining your health, Austin, I fear, with— 
late hours and—and— parties.” 

“Who told you I keep late hours? The Parisians, as a 
rule, don’t go to bed at curfew. I don’t suppose T’'m worse 
than my neighbors. If I didn’t go out, Clary, and keep my- 
self in the minds of my patrons,I might rot in a garret. 
You don’t know how soon a man is forgotten—even a man 
who has made his mark more positively than I have; and 
then you see, my dear, I like society,and have no taste for 
the domestic hearth, except for variety, once in a_way, like 
dining on a bouillon after a week’s high feeding. Yes, come 
what may, I shall stay at Paris—as long as I can.” 

There was something in the tone of the last words that 
alarmed Clarissa. 

“ You—you—are not in debt, are you, Austin?” she asked 
timidly. 

“No—no—I'm not in debt; but I owe a ‘good deal of 
money.” 

Clarissa looked puzzled. 

“That is to say,I have no vulgar debts—butcher and 
baker, and so on; but there are two or three things, involv- 
ing some hundreds, which I shall have to settle some of these 
days, or else—” 

“Or else what, Austin ?” 

“Cut Paris, Clary ; that’s all.” 

Clarissa turned pale. Austin began to whistle a popular 
cafe chantant air, as he bent oyer his palette, squeezing little 
dabs of Naples yellow out of a leaden tube. Some hun- 
dreds !—that was a vague phrase, which might mean a great 
deal of money ; it was a phrase which alarmed Clarissa; but 
she was much more alarmed by the recklessness of her 
brother’s tone. 

“But if you owe money, you must pay it, Austin,” she 
said; “ you can’t leave a place owing money.” 

The painter shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt’s not an agreeable thing to do,” he said; “ but it has 
been done. Of the two, it’s pleasanter than staying in a 
place where you owe money.” 

“Of course I shall do all I can to oo | you, dear,” said his 
sister. “There will be a hundred and twenty-five pounds 
due to me at Christmas, and I'll give you the hundred.” 

“You're a first-rate girl, Clary; but I think that fellow 
Granger might give you more pin-money. Five hundred a 
year is a beggarly pittance for a man of his means.” 

“Tt is more than I fancied I could ever want; and Daniel 
allows papa five hundred a year, you know, Austin.” 

“Humph! that makes a thousand—no great things for a 
millionaire. A pretty girl, married to a man of that stamp, 
ought to have unlimited command of money,” replied her 
brother.—“ It’s the only compensation,” he said to himself 
afterwards. 

“TI don’t like to hear you say those things, Austin. My 
husband is very kind to me. T’m afraid I'm not half as 
grateful as I ought to be.” 

“ Gratitude be !’ He did not finish the ejaculation. 
“Gratitude from a Lovel of twenty to a Granger of fifty! 
My dear Clary, that’s too good a joke! The man is well 
enough—better than I expected to find him; but such a girl 
- = is a prize for which such a man could not pay too 

ighly.” 

Tt was rarely they had the opportunity for so long a con- 
versation as this; and Austin was by no means sorry that it 
was so. He had very pressing need of all the money his 
sister could give him; but he did not care to enter into ex- 
planations about the state of his affairs. 


(To be continued.) 


—_——_2——_—__ 
SIC FUGIT. 
BY ASTLEY H. BALDWIN. 





The drear days wane, the clouded sky 
Shows not one star: 





point, if he could have seen her in Austin Lovel’s presence. 

That gentleman himself was not slow to perceive the im- 
pression he had made. EF 

“ It’s rather a pity I’m married, isn’t it, Clary?” he said to 
his sister one day, when Sophia, whose habits had not been 
quite so methodical of late, had gone in search of some 
white beads for the spaniels, some of which were of a beady 
nature. “It would have been a great chance for me, 
wouldn't it?” 

“ What do you mean, Austin?” 

“ Miss Granger,” answered the painter, without looking up 
from his work. “I think she rather likes me, do you know; 
and I suppose her father will P= her fifty thousand or so 
when she marries,in spite of young Lovel. He seems to 
have no end of money. It would have been an uncommonly 
good thing, wouldn't it ?” 

“I don’t think it’s any use talking of it, Austin, however 
ae it might have been; and I don’t think Sophia would 
ave suited you as a wife.” 

“ Not suited me—bosh! Any woman with fifty thousand 
pounds would have suited me. However, you're right— 
there’s no good in talking of that. I'm booked. Poor little 
woman, she’s a good wife to me; but it’s rathera pity. You 


The swallows round the old church wane 
Dream of afar. 


Where fruitful climes and sunny days 
Invite their call, 
—— quick creeps on, and on the wolds 
he shadows fall. 


The gray bat flits athwart the eaves 
With flapping wing; 

The thrush, tired out with even hymn, 
Ceaseth to sing. 


Patter the rain-drops on the pane 
With measured beat; 

The dead leaves rustle ‘neath the tread 
Of passing feet. 


Summer is dead, and Autumn days 
Are dying fast ; 
Three seasons gone, the fourth comes on, 





_ Sternest, and last! 
—Belgravia. 





AGE AND THE FASHIONS. 


What time of life the fashions in attire prevailing at any 
period most favor is a question never without interest to 
those who are too old or too young for the existing style— 
that is to say, the bulk of people ; for it is clear that every 
change in the mode must give a preference of suitability to 
some particular age in its wearers. What time of life, then, 
is it in either sex which is the lucky one at this moment ?— 
whereabouts in point of age do they stand to whom the pre- 
sent style lends itself most easily and with the greatest effec- 
tiveness? First of all, let it be said that the privileged time has, 
at different periods, varied immensely. There have been 
fashions which made the people all boys and girls, nobody 
alive—judging from first looks—being over eighteen. There 
have been other fashions that left not a being stirring in 
society under fifty, the youngest having the style of a grand- 
father or a grandmother. A sober moderation, adapted to 
middle age, has only once or twice arisen for a short day or 
two. At this moment it is decidedly youth which enjoys all 
the convenience and all the grotesque glories of fashion. 
The exaggerations are of the early, not the late type. Not 
juvenility, indeed; but the very first stage of maturity in 
both sexes. For now a number of years past neither female 
nor male dress has favored volume, expansiveness, anything 
like drapery; and it is in those convenient opportunities for 
partial concealment, and for acquired skill in management, 
that advancing age gets its chief helps from the toilette. 
Men have a little advantage in the existing style—say of four 
or five years. The time of life favored it may, perhaps, 
be fixed at from eighteen to twenty-four in the case of women, 
for men it may run up to nearly thirty. Beyond those ages, 
in average instances, the present fashions tell against the 
wearers. They are not reticent enough. 

But in a topic of this kind detail is necessary; and, of 
course, the ladies must have precedence. For some time 
past, the two great points of the female toilette have had 
reference to the extremitics; to be rudely precise, we may 
say the hair and the heels. Now these points are much on 
the side of youthfulness. The advantages of maturity lie in 
other regions. In the matter of the hair, however, the 
matrons have contrived to turn the difficulty. Some of the 
least youthful ladies bave artfully pushed on their juniors to 
a pitch of luxuriance which obviously proclaimed itself artifi- 
cial. So far, the young and those from whom youth was de- 
parting were placed very much ona level. But if middle 
age has been able to manage the matter of the coiflure pro- 
per, the last change in the rest of the head-dress is positively 
cruel for it. Middle age must find the “ Dolly Varden” hats 
quite unmanageable. Nothing much over two-and-twenty 
can carry off that style unridiculed. The small no-bonnets, 
with their absolute disclosure of the locks, were bad enough, 
but this saucy pretension to fresh girlhood is worst of all. 
It asks for so many impossible agreements. There should be 
a plump gracefulness of figure, gaiety of step, an easy vivacity 
from head to toe. It is a style wholly in favor of the youth- 
ful ; it is in aid of those whom the matrons call “ chits.” So, 
again, of the feet. Making them so special a point is not in 
the interest of even early middle age. With Englishwomen 
the burden of the flesh has so much increased by that time, 
in many cases, that tiny heels offend against all sense of pro- 
portion. Even where there is yet a fortunate meagreness of 
bulk the lightsome step is mostly gone. Then, the peculiari- 
ties this style induces—the droop forward, the jerkiness of 
gait—are themselves too like a caricature of age to be auspi- 
cious when the reality is beginning tocome on. The interest 
of the not-young ladies lies in fashions lending themselves 
more to maturity ; richness of material, breadth of display, 
flowing length of skirt. Majesty is what the matrons best 
affect. There have been days when swelling bodies and 
well-managed mighty robes made slips of girls show to great 
disadvantage beside matrons of thirty ; but just now the 
girls are having their day. 

Turn now for a moment to the men. On the whole the 
present toilette is much less against advancing age than it has 
often been. Atone point the growing fogies—that is, men 
over thirty-five—may see a danger ahead; we mean as to the 
black chimney-pot hat. During a long time this wonderful 
article of attire has had nearly as levelling effect on all ages 
out-of-doors as the white wig used to have indoors. We do 
not say quite so. The powdered wig was a fashion despoti- 
cally in favor of age ; and it may be said of the tall, black, 
cylindrical head-covering, that it is decidedly in favor of 
middle aged and elderly men when showing out of doors. 
The one respect in which there was a shifting disadvantage 
was as tothe brim. Now and then a jauntiness of curl has 
been introduced, which gave to old men an appearance of 
affecting juvenile pertness. A level,rather broad brim served 
the elders best. But absolute change of the whole shape 
now seems setting in; and some of the forms are so auda- 
ciousy light and trivial that age at all advanced could not 
possilbly venture on them. A classification of out of 
doors by the style of the head-gear is threatened. This is 
bad for men about forty. As to the fashion of the other 
garments, it is only in one or two points that age is unfortu- 
nate just now. The close-fitting walking coat lends itself a 
little too conspicuously to exaggerated stomachic develop- 
ment; rotundity is made strikingly spacious, but to the spa- 
ciousness is given a gentle self-explaining appearance. It is 
a style vastly to be preferred to that of the full-dress garment 
now seen only indoors during a portion of the day, but which 
once was the common wear; for middle age to have got 
rid of the swallowtail coat, with its abrupt disclosure of 
corpulencies unequal and grotesque, is a decided advan- 
tage. The respect in which age is most tried by the exist- 
ing style is a certain scantness in the upper garment. 
Middle-aged and elderly men are best suited by a decent 
expansiveness of skirt. But things here might have been 
much worse; there have been the days of the “spencer.” 
Still, it is odds that if a middle-aged male has the daring to 
present himself in a short-tailed coat, he betrays his years 
at once. Again, as to the other chief garment, advancing 
age is not unlucky. The time of the pantaloons was cruel 
to the shrunk shank, without being favorable to the oppo- 
site style. The moderation which now prevails is generally 
concealing in either case. 

The practice is to aftect an easy ridicule on this topic; but 
to persons of over twenty-six or twenty-seven in the one sex, 
boy over thirty-two or thirty-three in the other, it is not 
really a laughing matter. A style of fashion which lends 
itself to the concealment of the first inroads of ageisof im- 
portance to all of us who are not to die young. Positively a 
mode in dress may put off old-fogeyhood for a number of 
years. Fashions might spring up to-morrow which would 
age the middle-aged at once, bringing out their dilapidations 
starkly, nor allowing of sophistication. May they not come! 
Age, since — wigs went out, has had no sheer favor 
shown it. If the simulation of age should ever come to be 
the fashion, what pleasure would there be among the elders. 
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If bald heads, large waists, fixed shoulders, and dragging 

steps could be} made the favored style, youth, with all its 

cruel advantages, would bear off even that disguise, and it 

would be very comforting to great numbers of worthy people 

— only fault is that they are over forty—Pall Mall 
azette. 


——_>___——. 


MR. ANONYMOUS. 
PRESENT. 


_ One afternoon, towards the end of September, the clocks 
in the city of London struck four, and the daily routine of 
business in the house of Pumkin Brothers came to a close. 
These events were not peculiar to that particular day, but a 
story must have a beginning. The numerous clerks closed 
their ledgers, and stowed away their papers with far greater 
alacrity than they had shown in bringing them out some six 
or seven hours before; and as they put on their overcoats, 
hats, and gloves, they began to chat with each other. One 
had got an order for the theatre for two, and asked anocher 
to have a chop with him somewhere, and then go thither; 
others were members of a Volunteer corps, and were in a 
hurry to get on their disguises,and go and be half-right 
turned somewhere. All had some personal object, pertain- 
ing to love, war, pleasure, or dinner, in view; in short, the 
striking of the clock had a magic power, and turned them 
from mechanical cogs into men. 

One young man went up to the head of a department, and 
from him received papers, which he put into the breast- 
pocket of his coat, and then walked off without speaking to 
his fellow-clerks, beyond bidding good-afternoon to one¢ or 
another, and assenting once or twice to the fact of the 
weather being fine. 

“A mean beggar, that Mapleson,” said Jones, as he ar- 
ranged the flower in his button-hole. 

“ Ay,” replied Brown. “ He dines for a shilling.” 

“ And inks the rim of his hat.” 

“ Perhaps he is r,” suggested the charitable Robinson. 

“Poor!” cried Jones. “ Who isn’t? Millionaires are not 
commonly found on clerks’ stools. He has his salary, and he 
is not married ; and yet, he stints, and never goes anywhere, 
or does anything.” 

“ Perhaps he has a vice,” suggested Robinson, who always 
fought the battle of the absent. 

“Ah! he may have, certainly,” replied Jones the Just. 

“ But it isn’t only his meanness,” said Brown, who had made 
overtures to Mapleson, which had been met with more polite- 
ness than cordiality ; “ he is so confoundedly stuck up. Now, 
of all pride, I hate mean pride.” 

The unconscious subject of all this disparagement walked 
down Cheapside to Saint Paul’s Churchyard, where he 
stopped before a bonnet-shop. 

“ Still there,” he muttered: “that is lucky. How well it 
will become her !” 

He entered, bought the bonnet which had taken his fancy, 
and with the little cardboard box in his hand, started off in 
the direction of Islington. In vain did Hansom cabbies raise 
their whips, and omnibus cads ery: “’Ton, Ton!” He 
walked every step of the way home. 

Home was a parlor on the ground floor—a bright and 
cheerful parlor, the ornaments and furniture of which, 
though not costly, were in perfect taste. There were flowers; 
there was a piano, open; music and books lay about ina 
comfortable, but not untidy way. Home was a girl of nine- 
teen, who welcomed him with a smile, called him Harry, and 
went into ecstasies over the bonnet. Home presently was 
tea, tea treated as a meal, not the meaningless supplement 
late diners understand by the term. 

“What do you think, Harry!” exclaimed the young lady 
in the course of the meal. 

“ Think ?” replied Harry Mapleson, with his mouth full; 
“why, I think that if there were many men of fortune who 
knew that I had a sister who could make such anchovy toast 
as this, they would soon carry her off from me.” 

*“ Young men of fortune do not marry their cooks; the new 
bonnet is much more likely to rid you of me. But what I 
was going to say was, we have got a goose.” 

“It isn’t you, pussy, and it is nut me,” quoted the brother, 
turning to the cat. 

“ Oh, what grammar!” 

“The verb ‘ to get’ takes an accusative, Susan. 
the goose. How did you steal it?” 

“Nohow; it came; together with its giblets, and half a- 
dozen of sherry.” 

“What! Mr. Anonymous again?” 

we Sg 

“He is very good,” said Harry, a serious expression com- 
ing over his face. “ But there is one thing that I do wish he 
would send—his name. I hate mystery.” 

“ But ¢- like goose,” added his sister. 

“Well, yes; frankly, I do—sherry likewise. He says that 
he is an old friend of our parents; but if he is ashamed to 
acknowledge us now, I had sooner be without his charity. 
Ilowever, it is ungracious to say so; and after swallowing a 
twenty-pound note, it would be absurd to strain at a goose 
and giblets. We will eat the bird on the day set apart for 
that purpose by the church. Shall we invite our fellow- 
lodger ?” 

“Mr. Nicholson? Oh, certainly.” 

When the tea-things were cleared away, and the lamp lit, 
Susan Mapleson set to work upon her brother's buttons and 
socks, and while she sewed and darned, he read a novel aloud 
to her; equitable division of labor! 

Just as he had finished a chapter, the hall-door closed, and 
observing that Mr. Nicholson had come in, and that it would 
be a good plan to give him his invitation at once, Harry 
Mapleson arose and went out, returning presently, followed by 
the fellow-lodger, an elderly man with a slight stoop, who 
placed his hat and umbrella on a chair, and came forward to 
greet Susan, who took off her thimble to shake hands with him. 

. _— you been to the British Museum, to-day?” she 
asked. 

“ Yes, my dear; yes, as usual: I amaleech applied by the 
publishers to old books.” 

“A leech? No; a bee.” 

“Well, that is perhaps the prettier way of putting it, and 
more complimentary to myself and the venerable authors I 
draw from: they are flowery enough sometimes too. But 
the bee skips from bud to blossom in a gay coquettish man- 
ner, which would never draw the honey out of a black-letter 
volume, let alone a medieval manuscript. I fear that leech 
is more literal.” 

“ But then, what term would you have left to apply to the 
publishers ?” asked Harry. 

“ Nay, nay,” said the old man, “I cannot complain. They 
pay me very well: there is not much competition in my 
musty line.’ 


But about 





| 


] 
| A tyro in physiognomy might have pronounced Mr. Nichol- 
‘son to be intellectual and benevolent, but it would have 
taken an adept in the art to decipher the expression which 
| habitually spread over his features. There was a weary, hope- 
| less, hunted look, which told of great suffering, either mental 
|or physical—probably the former, for the deep lines about 
his mouth and eyes were of that character which is worn by 
sustained rather than spasmotic action of the muscles. He 
was a man with a terrible because a secret sorrow. I do not 
say that you would have gathered all this on the present oc- 
casion, for when he was in the society of the Mapletons he 
was a different being. He was a lonely man most workers 
have two lives, a professional and a natural one, but until 
| quite lately he had been a student and nothing else; studyin 
for his livelihood ; studying for aaa even at mea 
times ; steadying to find an opiate. But since he had formed 
an acquaintanceship which soon ripened into friendship 
with the young brother and sister, life had acquired a new 
interest for him, and that little parlor was an ark on the salt 
waste of his existence. 

He promised to dine with them on Michaelmas day; and 
then Susan gave him his greatest treat—some of Mendels- 
sohn’s music. He would sit and listen till the water came 
into his eyes; and this was not such a very curious pheno- 
menon, for though the girl was not any very brilliant per- 
former, treating her instrument like a musical trapeze, and 
going through all sorts of wonderful gymnastic feats upon it, 
she played with rare feeling and expression, sending the notes 
into the heart, as it were. At half-past ten the party broke 
up. Harry Mapleson considered that as his sister rose early 
te look after domestic matters, and get his breakfast for him 
(for even a very small establishment requires considerable 
attention when you have only got the third part of a servant 
to “do” for you), she ought to be early at the other end of 
the day too; so he invariably yawned and went up to his 
room at the top of the house before eleven. But when he got 
there, he made no preparations for going to bed, but put 
writing materials out on a table, and drawing from his 
pocket the papers which he had received from one of the 
heads of departments before leaving the office, he sat down 
to work. It was three o'clock before his task was accom- 
plished. 

“A slice of luck this,” he said to himself on turning in at 
last ; “ just a3 L was wondering how I should meet those pay- 
ments I had overlooked without cutting off some little ex- 
pense, which would show Susan that I was hard up, I get 
this extra job of work, which will set me straight. Whata 
manager that girl is! I am afraid she stints herself in dress 
and that, though, which must not be ; it shall not be, mother, 
wi can help it.’ And thinking of ker who was gone, he fell 
asleep. 

Susan’s bedroom communicated with the parlor, and when 
her brother and Mr. Nicholson went upstairs, she passed into 
it, returning again soon with a quantity of millinery materials, 
from which she proceeded to concoct one of those articles of 
teminine adornment which fathers and husbands pay so 
highly for. 

“Poor old Harry!” her thoughts ran as her nimble fingers 
worked. “ He thinks that I do not see that his salary is too 
little for our expenses, and I durst not remonstrate with him 
when he wastes his money upon things I really do not want; 
it would disappoint him so! How fortunate it is that I have 
got this knack of making things, which secures me employ- 
ment at my own home! How little he thinks that I so often 
follow him into London, carrying my work to the shop when 
it is completed! The ordinary seamstress’s work I tried at 
first was not worth while, but they pay well for this. I wish 
Harry would spend a little upon himself; I durst not give 
him a new coat or hat in return for his mantillas and bonnets. 
The idea of his getting me that bonnet; how surprised he 
would be to learn that 7 made it /” 


PAST. 


The air of Harrow-on-the-Hill must he peculiarly bracing, 
if the proverbial sentiment about the bird of Saint Michael, 
attributed to the boys educated there, be founded on anything 
like practical experience. The goose, they say, is an awk- 
ward dainty, being too much for one, and not enough for 
two. I know that if I had two sons who “ asked for more” 
after finishing a goose at a sitting, I should write to the Times. 
It is true that there are geese and geese, and the specimen 
sent to the Maplesons may have been exceptionally fine; but 
though they had gone into training, as it were, by dining at 
six instead of at one, and though they had the fellow-lodger 
to help them, they left pickings; and if some Harrovian curls 
the lip of scorn, I cannot help it; truth is my hobby. 

When they had got their first glasses of sherry after the 
meal, Harry said: “ We must drink the health of Mr. Anony- 
mous, please.” 

“ Mr. Anonymous,” repeated Susan, sipping. 

“Mr. Anonymous,” echoed Mr. Nicholson, who drank, and 
then added : “ Some relative ?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Harry. “ He is a deed, or rather a 
succession of deeds, without a name. He sentus the goose; 
he sent us this sherry ; he has made us more valuable presents. 
Do you think I ought to receive benefits without knowing 
from whom they come ?” 

“ Certainly,” said the fellow-lodger. “I think you have 
told me that in one of his first letters this unknown professed 
himself a friend of your—your mother’s. Am I not correct?” 

“Yes. But why such mystery ?” 

“Qh, there are several probable reasons for that: he may 
be ashamed of not doing more. You may have substantial 
claims upon him as a trustee of those funds which I think 
you said had been unwisely invested; or he may have a mor- 
bid dislike to being thanked.” 

“Tt is strange, anyhow,” said Harry, “that our mysterious 
benefactor should not have come forward to assist us when 
we most needed it.” 

“ When you lost your mother ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Susan, “he was not in England then, and 
knew nothing about what had happened.” 

“That is very likely,’ said Mr. Nicholson, “ especially as 
you were supposed to be well provided for. Have you not 
said so?” 

“ Yes,” replied Harry; “our poor mother’s little property 
was ina bank which broke, but, thank God! she did not know 
what had happened. She died in the belief that her children 
were beyond the reach of sordid cares.” 

“Tt was about two years ago, I think you have said?” 

“Yes, two years last August. I was at college when sum- 
moned away to her bedside, for her illness was sudden and 
short. And just as we were recovering alittle from the shock, 
ruin came. If I had been alone in the world I think that 1 
should have enlisted or emigrated, for I felt very desperate; 
but fortunately I had Susan to look after, and that steadied 
me. Well, we must not complain. I was fortunate to get 








my clerkship, and we managed to save that piano, and a few 
things which were sacred in our eyes, from the wreck.” 

“Tt was a sad blow; and the cares of life have fallen = 
you early, my young friends,” said Mr. Nicholson. “ But 
pardon me for having led the conversation into such a melan- 
choly channel,” he added, seeing that Susan had much ado to 
restrain her tears. “I do not know how it happened.” 

“Oh, Harry and I often talk over old times; I like it,” said 
Susan. “It would be a dreadful thing to avoid speaking of 
mamma because she has been taken from us; it seems to me 
that those we love are only really “lost” when we banish 
them from our memories. 

The old man bowed his head and sighed deeply. “Have 
you any likeness of her?” he asked after a pause. 

“O yes,” replied Susan; and she rose and placed a minia- 
ture in his hand. He gazed at itin silence for some time, 
and then murmured: “ How like !” 

“ You knew our mother!” exclaimed Harry in surprise. 

“T mean, how like your sister,” said Mr. Nicholson, handing 
the miniature to him. 

“O yes; there is a strong family resemblance,” said Harry. 
“But since you will not have any more sherry, suppose we 
goup to your room, and smoke a pipe, while Susan makes 

ea. 

When the old man and the young one had settled down to 
the mutual absorption of nicotine, the latter referred again to 
the subject of his personal affairs. ‘“‘ The only thing I regret,” 
said he, “is the way in which my sister isshut up. It must 
be a dreadful thing for her, poor girl, to be alone all day ; and 
it is bad for her to be entirely without any companion of her 
own sex.” 

“ Have you no relatives or friends ?” asked Mr. Nicholson. 

“ Our relatives cast us off many years ago, on account of a 
family misfortune. But there were some friends, who got 
me my present appointment, and who would have taken 
charge of Susan. We declined, because of that family affair ; 
for Susan thought, and I thought, that it would perhaps be 
brought up against her, if she mixed in the society to which 
these friends would have introduced her. Of course we did 
not put our refusal upon that ground; Susan said that she 
would not leave me ; and I believe they think me very wrong 
and selfish. I am not quite confident that I am right myself ; 
and yet the pride which shrinks from raking up an old shame 
can hardly be a false pride—can it?” 

It is not an easy thing to decide in a moment the degree of 
pride which every man ought to allow himself—to point out 
where the Proper ends, and the False begins—to beat the 
parish bounds between self-respect and vanity. No wonder 
that Mr. Nicholson puffed hard at his pipe in silence. It was 
evidently no lack of interest that held his tongue, however, 
for he turned away his head, and his hand shook as though it 
were palsied. And probably Harry did not look for a reply : 
he was thinking aloud as much as talking to the other; and 
presently he perceived this, and said with a laugh: “ A plea- 
sant sort of companion I must be, with my sentimental ego- 
tism! My excuse is the relief it aflords me to speak out, and 
there is no one else upon whom I can inflict the ideas which 
sometimes plague me; for, of course, I want Susan to think 
me as free from care as a lap-dog. And then I seem to have 
known you all my life; 1 forget that it is hardly six months 
since we left the house together one morning, and both walk- 
ing City-wards, fell into conversation. But I know that you 
will pardon me.” 

“There is no need for pardon,” said Mr. Nicholson. “ You 
do me a favor by taking me into your confidence. I ama 
lonely old fellow, who has spent the better part of his life 
away from his country.” 

“Ah! where?” 

“The last few years at Simancas; before that, in Paris; 
before that, at Gottingen I am little more than a musty old 
book-worm crawling from library’to library; living so much 
in the past, as to have lost all connection with the present. 
You have recalled feelings, sympathies, associations, which I 
thought were lost to me for ever.” He paused for a while, 
and then said abruptly: “ How you must hate that member 
of your family who brought upon it the shame—of which 
you speak !” : 

“O no, no, no!” cried Harry. “ You little think—— But 
I will tell you all about it some day. 1 see that you have 
finished your pipe; suppose we go down-stairs again.” 

Sad subjects of conversation did not crop up again, and the 
rest of the evening, though “ musical,” was not “ melancholy.’ 


: 


FUTURE. 


One evening in October, Harry Mapleson came home at 
the usual time, but not in his usual state of calm composure. 
His face was pale, his eyes were sparkling with excitement, 
his forehead was bathed in perspiration, and he flourished an 
evening parer about. ; 

“ What is the matter?” cried Susan. 

“Don’t be alarmed: it is good news. We can look the 
world boldly in the face, my dear: our father was innocent!” 

“T know it: dear mamma always said so.” 

“Ay, but it is proved! See heye. I don’t think that you 
ever knew the details of the matter ‘” 

“No; I never wished to do so.” 

“ Well, then, I will not enter into them now. It is sufficient 
for you to understand that our father was a man of considera- 
ble talent, who took a high degree at his university, and was 
looked upon as arising man by the political party whose 
cause he espoused. Indeed, for some time he was private 
secretary to a minister, and it was only because of his desir- 
ing a more certain income upon his marriage, that he resigned 
that unstable office, and accepted an appointment which was 
not dependent upon one set of men going out of office, and 
another coming in. It was a position of trust, and large sums 
of money passed through his hands. Well, there was wrong- 
doing—embezzlement, downright theft, in the department. 
Our father could not clear himself: his name appeared to 
fraudulent documents which could not have been used with- 
out his signature—in short he was condemned—sent across 
the sea—lost; for from that time, our mother could hear 
no more of him. “I am innocent,” he said when they parted ; 
“but what does that matter—the disgrace is the same. I hope 
to die soon: but if that blessing is denied me, I desire to be 
forgotten, as though I had really escaped from this den of 
thieves. I will not drag you and my children down any 
lower. Do not speak of me to them—never seek for tidings 
of me.” Our mother prayed, remonstrated, wept in vain—he 
was firm, saying that he knew it was for the best. That was 
eighteen years ago, Susan, when you were quite a baby, and I 
so young that I have only the vaguest remembrance of cala- 
mity and change. Well,our father had no more to do with 
that crime than we infants had: a man in the same depart- 
ment forged his name, and embezzled the money ; he is dying 
—struck down with a painful disease, which leaves him in 
full possession of his faculties; and in his terror he has con- 
fessed, and he appeals to the family of the man he has worse 
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than murdered—to us—for forgiveness! 
Can you forgive him, Susan? Ican’t. Forgive him! } 
him well and strong, that I might have my fingers round his 
throat, and my knee in his chest, and watch his black soul 









































stifling in his black heart! Soul! 1 hope”—— 
“ Harry, 4 / ‘i 
“ Well, well, I forgot myself; don’t look frightened, Susan. 


It is well that the wretch has spoken at last, at all events; 
our poor father’s memory will be cleared from reproach ; and | 
you can stay sometimes with those good Poynter people, and 
see a little society.” 
Susan was protesting that she was quite contented and 
happy under present circumstances, when she was interrupted 
by aknock at the door, and the fellow-lodger entered the | 
room. He too held a newspaper in his hand; he, too, was | 
evidently under the influence of strong emotion, for he stood | 
glancing from one to the other with a strange yearning ex- 
pression in his eyes ; twice he essayed to speak, and twice his 
voice failed him. 
“You have seen this account in the evening papers, and 
have concluded that we belong to the family of the Mr. 
Mapleson whose cruel story is told there ?” ssked Harry. 
he old man nodded. 
“You are right: we are his children. This sympathy is | 
indeed kind.” ° 
“Perhaps you yourself are a connection?’ said Susan, 
with a woman’s penetration. 
The fellow-lodger at last forced words to his lips: “ Yes,” 
he said, “ I—I’’-——— 
“ Look to him, Harry !” cried Susan; and if they had no 
run forward to support him, the old man would have fallen. 
They got him into a chair, bathed his forehead, gave him 
sherry, and he soon came out of his faint. “The emotion 
was too much for me,” he said presently. “I am myself 
again now. No,no; donot gofor adoctor. Iam not ill. 








great man in whose compan 


He is} 


| mean-spirited, sycophantish, and would not, for worlds, dare | yes, sir.” 


to express an opinion opposite to one enunciated by an 
he was. He is not ashame 
however, to hint at his wealth and importance. He has no} 
objection to let it be known that money is his god, and | 
ostentatious show his great weapon. There is no town more 

disagreeable for a stranger to enter than an English one. He| 
is looked coldly upon, and carefully avoided until he produces | 


sition. Itis not that English people are, at heart, inhospita- | 
ble. It is that people are afraid to recognise a man for fear | 
of what other people will say. It is, in short, another evi-| 
dence of the evil influence of the snob. | 
The snob instructs his child in the art of snobbery at an) 
early age. His boys are not allowed to play with = whose | 
fathers are not as rich and important as himself hey are | 
led to understand that it is evidence of good breeding to be | 
insolent to those beneath them, to stigmatise as “ cads” those 
of their school-fellows who cannot procure as much pocket- 
money as they can. Thesnob, also, deems it ra’ her creditable 
than otherwise that his son should evidence incipient “ fast- 
ness” when a young man. He cheerfully assists him out of 
all scrapes, col provides him with money to get into more. 
It is fashionable for rich men’s sons to be “ fast,” and, like an 
obedient slave, he bows to his god-fashion. He likes his son 
to dress as a fop, and the bright cub is by no means averse to 
indulge his father’s propensity to an unlimited extent. Thus 
is the race of snobs perpetuated. It is an understood thin 
that the snob must scoff and jeer, upon all occasions, at a 
talent in whatever way it is evidenced. Of course, however, 
when it achieves an undeniable success, he is prepared to be 
like the rest of the world, and worship it. He mistakes sneer- 
ing for criticism, and has no sympathy with anybody or any- 








It is nothing but an overdose of happiness; a medicine,” he 
added, with asad smile, “that I have not been much accus- 
tomed to.” 

“You were a great friend of His, perhaps?’ asked Harry, 
who looked puzzled; but Susan glanced rapidly from the 
youthful features of her brother tothe time and care worn 
face of the other, and a light flashed upon her. 

“ Father!” she cried. 

“My girl! My children!” 

In the course of that evening he told them all. How that, 
when afew years of his sentence had expired, he was allowed 























































how his book-craft had gained him the situation of librarian 
to a wealthy settler, who had a touch of bibliomania, which 
it was difficult to gratify out there: how he nearly died of 
the gnawing desire to communicate with his wife, but fought 
the Battle out with what he felt to be Self, and conquered ; 
how at length, when free to return to Europe, he had engaged 
in certain literary pursuits, which there is no occasion to 
specify, but in which he was eventually so successful, as to be 
in receipt of an income far beyond his wants; how that, 
hearing of his wife’s death, and certain that his children 
could not recognise him, he had come to England, and had 
contrived to obtain lodgings in the same house, and to make 
their acquaintance. 
“And if it had not been for this happy confession, would 
you never have told us who you were, papa?” asked Susan. 
“After the trial I have gone through,” replied her father, 
“T think I may boast, never !” 
It is felt in certain influential circles that “ something should 
be done” for “ poor Mapleson;” something also is to be done 
for his son Harry. This vague announcement sounds, [ grant, 
woefully like “ chops for two!” but L am in a position to state 
that Mr. Mapleson will have a pension, and that Harry will 
get a nomination; and when it comes to competitive exami- 
nation, within certain limits, [ll back him. Meantime, father 
and son and daughter are settling down into their relationship, 
and Harry has been relieved of a nightmare. It was this: 
he fancied that perhaps the man—since: dead, by-the-bye— 
who committed the crime his father suffered for, had made 


made him wretched. 


was papa!” 
be i that a fact, father ?” 
“ Susan is right, my boy.”—Chambers's Journul. 
—_—>—___. 


SNOBS. 


least bit below him in the social scale. 


cut him when it suits his purpose to do so. 


regards him with a contemptuous stare in the broad daylight 


dard, is money. 


to live as afree man within the boundaries of the colony ;| 


him the various presents he had accepted; and one evening, 
when the three were together, he owned that this suspicion 


“Silly!” cried Susan; “why, of course, Mr. Anonymous 


The English snob never thinks of according anything but 
contemptuous indiflerence to those whom he considers are the 
It is just possible that 
he may condescend to take some slight notice of such an one 
under peculiar circumstances, but then he does not object to 
He may know 
him, perhaps, when he meets him upon a dark night, but only 


The test of respectability judged by the English snob’s stan- 
With him gold covers every sin—except, of 


thing out of his own narrow “ set.” 
Snobs carry evidences of their snobbery about with them. 


| st 


= ~ 
Here it is—see t| of a nobleman. It is from such as he that people get their! to-day, as Lieutenant Hume Hamilton has gone sick. It’s 
I wish | erroneous ideas of the vulgarity of the middle classes. 


time to turn out the guard. Help you on with your sword ; 
Hurriedly assuming my martial garb, I left the tent, and 
umbling over ropes and pegs, found my way to the rear- 
guard. On my approach the sergeant formed up the men in 
double rank, and went through several evolutions, concluding 
with a general “ present arms.” 

“ Sergeant,” said I, calling the non-commissioned officer 
apart, and speaking to him confidentially, “ are you accus- 


| his credentials, in the shape of cash or evidence of social po- | tomed in this regiment to paying subalterns the compliments 


usually reserved for field marshals and full generals ?” 

I spoke with some severity, as I had learned Part I. of the 
Field Exercises. 

“ Well, no, sir,” replied the sergeant, “ not usually. 
was your first turn, sir, and I wanted to make a kind of little 
‘oliday for you. When a gentleman turns out the guard for 
the first time, some sergeants tell their men to whisper softly, 
‘Ooray ! Well, I say, ‘ooray,’ even when whispered softly, 
ain't soldier-like, so | invariably present arms.” 

“ Any prisc ners, sergeant ?” 

“ One, sir.” 

“ Let me see him.” 

I was escorted to the tent containing the captive (who was 
made to rise on my entrance), and asked him the usual ques- 
tion, “ Any complaints ?” 

“ Yes, sir, | wants to see the doctor.” 

“Why? What's the matter with you ?” 

“Well, sir,” said the man, “I’m that dry, that I think I 
could toss oft a pint or so of physic.” 

Leaving the would-be medical toper to his fate, I marched 
up to the sentries and directed them to give over their orders. 
I may say here that the ordezs are to the following effect :— 
“ Keep charge of all government property in view, bebave in 
a soldierly manner at my post, and salute all officers accord- 
ing to their ranks, challenge every one entering or leaving 


But it 





They are always, more or less, impudent, There is often an 
expression of vulgar defiance upon their faces. It is difficult 
to find an excuse for snobbery. What is its raison detre? 
Is it that spirit of selfishness inherent in most men which 
seeks to conserve benefits and privileges? Certainly, snob- 
bery is the essence of selfishness. The real reason, however, 
is that there have risen up in England, during the present 
century, a class of men whose fathers were in the gutter of 
social life. Their exaltation has been too much for them. 
They have imagined themselves greater even than they are. 
They have never been educated to fill their position. They 
foudly imagined that, when they attained riches, they would 
be received with open arms by the aristocracy. They find 
they are mistaken. They revenge the snubs received from 
that quarter, by snubbing all those who are beneath them. 
It adds to their own importance to do so. This ramifies down 
through our whole social life, and the result is before us. It 
is one of the evil of a rapidly swelling community, and it is 
just possible it will work its own cure. If it does not, there 
is, indeed, a dismal outlook for England; for, if we continue 
long to go on as we are now going, we shall become a nation 
of ignorant, selfish snobs, who love nothing but their money 
and themselves.— Liberal Review. 
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AUTUMN MANCEUVRING. 
BY ARTHUR A BECKETT. 








(Conelusion.) 


And now, having got through my preface, 1 commence the 
story of my campaigning in earnest. As 1 write | fancy I 
hear the fierce blast of the bugle, the rattle of musketry, the 
shouts of the militia, and the anguish of the volunteers. I 
remember that I have survived any number of forced marches, 
cavalry charges, and hollow squares. My shrunken frame 
tells me that I have been half starved, and all but fatigued to 
death. I remember that I tasted not of champagne for a 
week, of pate de fois gras fortendays. I remember all this, 
and look at my breast. I look in vain. No, I can see no 
Victoria Cross, not even a medal with seven clasps. And 
this, oh my country—this, oh Britannia, is thy gratitude ! 

As the train containing our gallant regiment (who had been 
— the last two hours in singing “See the Conquering 

ero comes”) entered the station of Aldershot, the rain be- 
gan to fall steadily. 





silence deep, if not solemn, we marched to the quarters pre- 
pared for us. 


were wanted to resist the fast-approaching enemy. 
to be ever on the alert. 


blank cartridge. 


vilian fly—that fly doomed to attack, if not battery. 


dismissed our men. 


This demonstration on the part of the 
weather seemed to damp the ardor of the troops, and in a 


We were to remain under canvas until we 
We were 
No hostile omnibus was to be 
allowed to pass our lines without receiving a deadly volley of 

When I heard our orders, 1 shuddered 
for the unwary hansom and the adventurous donkey-cart. 
Like great spiders, we were to await the approach of the ci- 
After 
we had received our instructions, we posted our sentries, and 


lines from tattoo to reveille, in case of fire alarm the guard.” 
The above was the proper answer to my question. However, 
the first sentry I visited preferred to give a version of his own. 

“ Your orders,” said I, severely. 

The man at once came to “attention,” and then excitedly 
went through as much as he could of the manual exercise be- 
fore being checked by the sergeant. At last he got (with the 
assistance of the non-commissioned officer) to “ port arms.” 

“ Your orders,” I repeated. 

“ Bedad, your honor,” replied the sentry, with a slight 
brogue, “it’s to alarm the guard that I am, and I will when 
it's dark and they’re not looking. Ihave got to salute the 
officers when I find them in the ranks, but a devil a one have 
I found out yet. [am to take charge of the intoire govern- 
ment property and them knapsacks, and if I catch any beggar 
(bad luck to him!) making a tattoo in the valley, 1 am to 
charge him, and faith, so will 1. So you can be aisy, sorr, 
it’s all roight !” 

With this the sentry went through some more evolutions, 
and marched away with the repeated assurance that I might 
“be aisy.” Having done my duty, I turned in the guard, and 
re-entered my tent. 

The next morning, as day broke o'er the town 0° Aldershot, 
Potts called me from the land of dreams, and whispered in 
my unwilling ears, “ rations.” 

“ You must get up, sir, please,” said my slave; “ the meat’s 
come, and they are sounding for the orderlies.” 

I rose with a grumble, and assumed a kind of Highland 
uniform consisting of a nightgown, greatcoat, sword and 
sword-belt, forage cap and slippers. Thus appareled, I in- 
spected some hundredweight of uncooked beef, and watched 
the butcher as he cut it up for the men. Each company had 
so many tents, each tent had an orderly, and it was these or- 
derlies who fetched the rations and made the complaints. 

“This is starvation, this is,’ said one of these men. 
“There’s an ounce of bone to every pound of meat!” 

“ Well, if it will starve you, Smith, you can leave it,” re- 
plied the sergeant. “There’s no necessity to waste goud 
meat upon dying men.” g 

“ And look here,” cried another, “not a bit of lean. I 
don’t call this meat.” 

“Miles, you're no judge of meat,” the sergeant a: 
in. “ Now, if it were workhouse gruel, I would 
opinion before any one’s.” 

And thus it went on. The orderlies complaining, the ser- 
geants chaffing, and I shivering. For two hours 1 watched 
the lumps of blue beef as they were served out. Then I re- 
tired, unhooked my sword, took oft my coat and slippers, and 
jumped into a bed which gave way under me. Ah, the life 
of a soldier is a merry one! 

It would be tedious to recount the duties of that dull day. 
I never inspected so many things before in all my life. Now 
it was tea, now medicines, now prisoners, now soup, now 
rheumatic drummers, now tents. It is only just to say that 
“inspecting” did not give me much trouble. It is a simple 
operation. You follow a corporal, who observes at stated 
intervals, “’Tention! Any complaints?’ You hurry on with- 
out waiting for a reply. If you wish to be considered a 





in put 
e your 


smart officer you clash 


Attended by my servant (who, by-the-by, was a melancholy 
man of middle age—he accounted for his chronic dulness by 
informing me that he had once been a waiter in a music hall, 
supported by the great Smith, better known as “ the Lion 
Comique of Battersea”), I made the best of my way to my 
tent. It was not a large apartment. Arrangements had evi- 
dently been made by the designer to obtain the minimum of 
utility combined with the maximum of discomfort. I found 
subsequently that it was fond of coming down bodily in a 
midnight storm. It was provided with holes looking like 
watch-pockets, admirably adapted for collecting and dissemi- 
nating the moisture in tiny streams or in heavy drops. My 
furniture was neither neat nor gaudy. A bedstead on the 
scissors pattern, so constructed that with the least encou- 
ragement it collapsed under you, and brought you to the 
ground. A chair, a very portable chair, warranted to come 
to pieces for folding at a moment’s notice; nay, sometimes 
(when you were sitting on it) at less than a moment's notice. 
A ricketty table, with red legs and a deal top, and a fairylike 
washhand-stand, ready to come to pieces and turn into a stick 
at the owner's will and pleasure. This fairylike washhand- 
stand required careful handling. Eccentric and top-heavy to 
the last degree, it thought nothing of yielding to the lightest 
pressure (applied unconsciously by the thoughtless), and tum- 
bling over on to the bed. These articles, with a comic look- 
ing-glass (much given to caricature), and a piece of cocoa-nut 
matting, comprised my “ furniture.” 


course, that of keeping ashop. The English snob sets up a 
number of ‘listinctions which no one can appreciate but him- 
self. The result is that, instead of there being three classes 
in England, there are half a dozen, or a dozen. The trades- 
man in a large way will not speak to the tradesman in a small 
way; the merchant who owns a fleet will take no notice of 
the merchant who does not; and the farmer who lives upon 
his own estate can do nothing but regard withcontempt he 
who rents his farm. All this can be verified from one’s 
every-day experience. The result is that social and healthy 
intercourse receives a severe check, and men are induced to 
regard each other with hate and suspicion. How can any- 
body entertain respect for aman who treats you with con- 
tempt because he can show 2 hundred pound note to your 
fifty, especially when there is more than a probability that he 
has obtained what he possesses by sharp practices? There 
may be some excuse for the hauteur with which the aristo- 
eracy regard those beneath them. But, there is none for the 
man who merely assumes a position because he has money. 
It is often devated in men’s minds whether, upon meeting an 
associate, they shall “ see” him until he “sees” them. They 
know very well that, unless he is a tried and known friend, it 
is by no means a remote contingency that he will cut them. 
And a cut is about the bittcrest pill a man can be asked to 
swallow. If similar motives are actuating both parties, it is 
evident that they will not be Lrought together. They may 
not be snobs, and may be calculated to become firm friends. 
But they cannot do so. This is one of the vile effects which 
the snob induces. 

The snob, if insolent to those beneath him, is the veriest 
lick-spittle to those above him. Many a purse-proud merchant, 
who bas, perhaps, sprung from the gutter, would give ten 
years of his life to secure the notice and be asked to the house 


‘our sword a good deal, wear a white 
collar above your patrol-jacket, and carry a small stick. Do 
this with dash, and every field marshal in the British army 
will admire, honor, and (if it lies in his power) reward you. 

In the evening an orderly rode over with despatches for our 
chief. In a moment the “ officers’ call” was sounded on the 
bugle, and we hastened to surround our commander. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the a, “we strike our tents 
to-morrow, gentlemen—at seven o'clock, gentlemen ; so, gen- 
tlemen, I shall expect you all to be ready to start, gentlemen, 
at three. That will give us time, I think, Captain Hinkman, 
to pull out the pegs, eh ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the adjutant. Good fellow, Hink- 

Sang the best song in the regi- 
















man; every one liked him. 
ment, and knew how to mix a salad to perfection. 

“You know, gentlemen,” continued the chief, fiercely, 
“only forty pounds of personal property. Do not let me 
catch an officer, gentlemen, carrying an ounce more, gentle- 
men. Do you hear, gentlemen? The Mutiny Act is in 
force, gentlemen. Thank you, gentlemen.” 

So we were off. The field allowance of forty pounds meant 
immediate active service. With a heavy heart I went to bed. 
I believed, judging from the stories I had heard of previous 
flying columns that starvation was my certain fate. Feeling 
this, I dropped a tear for my bereaved family and my trust- 
ful tradesmen. ~~ % nm : 

\ At a very car our the next morning the camp arose 
Tired with the excitement of the day, I lay down on my/ like one ba The time occupied in wn a tent 4 gener- 
warrior couch, and sending my servant to the adjutant for| ally about three minutes. Thus, through the foresight of the 
orders, opened the newspapers I had brought with me from major commanding, we had plenty of leisure to perform the 
head-quarters, and began to read. I was gently falling to operation—in point of fact, to reduce it to figures, four hours’ 
= Sed a. rer leader, when my slave (his name was) time for not four minutes’ work. It was a cold mornin , but 


the gallant chief was on his horse. Thee ing “ , 
“ Beg your pardon, sir,” said he, “but you are for duty pe sounded. verlasting “ officers 
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“ Now, gentlemen,” said the major, “you know how to | 
strike the tents. Let each man be at his place, gentlemen, | 
and when the ‘ G’ sounds on the bugle, down with the tents | 
together, gentlemen. Thank you, gentlemen.” 

e hurried off to our respective companies, aud superin- 
tended the preparations for striking. 

“ Now, gentlemen.” cried the major from his horse, “let 
every man be in hisplace. Officers of companies, see to your 
men. What's the adjutant about there? Captain Hinkman, 
look to your tent,sir! It’sthe duty of every officer to see 
after his own tent. Mind that,sir. Now, where's the bu- 
er Where's the bugler? Confound that bugler! Bugler! 

ow, officers of companies, look after your men. Mind, 
Captain Hinkman, every officer is responsible for the strik- 
ae his own tent. Now, bugler—sound !” 

he bugle sounded, and every tent fell to the ground—but 
one. 

“Good heavens!” shouted the major, foaming with rage. 
“ Whose tent is that? I know it’s an officer's; I tell you it’s 
an officer’s. I know it is.” 

He was perfectly righi—the tent was his own! 

We marched from our encampment. It was a dreary pro 

Mile after mile of heat and dust. Nothing to eat, 
and nothing to drink. Our ba e was carried by indiff- 
erent horses, harnessed to indiflerent wagons. ‘The steeds re- 
minded me of bathing machines, and the conveyances of 
East End pleasure vans out of repair. 

At last, after a heavy day’s march, we came toa halt. We 

itched our tents, aud then came to the great question of mess. 

ould that I had the pencil of a Leech, a Keene, or a Sam- 
bourne to sketch the scene. Figure to yourself a deal table of 
the roughest description, covered with an old copy of the 
Times, and you have our board and tablecloth. Figure to 
yourself plates represented by sheets of note-paper, and cut 
glass by one pewter tre and an egg-cup. Figure to yourself 
easy-chairs abolished in favor of stable pails. Last, and not 
least, figure to yourself a comfortable dinner @ / Russe super- 
seded by a coarse, half-cooked meal of thick beef and fat 


mutton. It was a painful sight to see the major waiting for 
his food. Vigorous disgust, combined with a sort of quaint 


grief, made his face exceeding sorrowful. I watched him 
with triumph. In every mouthful of the mutton I recog- 
nised an avenger. He slighted me on parade, the com- 
missariat slighted him at the mess hour. 

And now I regret to say I have to make a confession. 1 
have called this article Autumn Manceuvring, because I ma- 
neuvred in the Autumn. ButcanTI tell you how I maneu- 
vred? Frankly, no. The golden rule of the generals in 
command seem to be this. Yhen in doubt, mareh a militia 
regiment thirty miles before breakfast. As far as I can 
judge, the generals scemed always to be in doubt. Only 
once had we an opportunity to distinguish ourselves. After 
a long march we got under fire, and advanced in line towards 
the enemy. 

“ My men,” cried the major, “ when we get a little nearer 
we will deliver a volley, and then let ’em have the bayonet!” 

Full of enthusiasm, we advanced. In a moment an 
“ umpire ”-general’s aide-de-camp galloped after us. 

“Retire your men, sir,” shouted the aide-de-camp. 

“ Why, sir?” asked our chief, angrily. 

“ Because, sir,” replied the emissary, “ you and your regi- 
ment have been dead for the last three-quarters of an hour!’ 

So we (representing on this occasion our ghosts) retired. 

The maneuvring at length came to an end. We fought 
the battle of Chobham by marching twenty-five miles with 
out meeting a soul. e were the heroes of the Hog’s 
Back at a distance. We marched, and marched, and 
marched. We starved on “bully” soup, and nearly died 
with Frensham water. Really and tuly our officers and 
men behaved admirably. ‘Pleasantry apart, the Militia per- 
formed their duty to everybody’s entire satisfaction. At 
length, however, we wére ordered home. 

I shall never forget the scene. We marched through 
the squalid streets of Slocum on a dull autumn day. The 
wives of many of our men had come to meet them. These 
wives (probably smarting under neglect, and an unpaid 
rent bill) threatened their husbands with the most terrible 
domestic punishments. The men looked miserable, the sky 
looked dull, the houses looked wretched. This being the 
case the band found an appropriate air, and played “ Home, 
sweet home.” 

“Ah! the soldier's life is a merry one!” So merry that 
a month of it goes a very long way indeed.—London Society. 

—_——__~—__—_ 


AMONGST SMOKERS. 


When Parliament is up, and the members of both Houses 
take wing and fly away from London as from something to be 
dreaded, the holiday season sets in. Those who are uncon- 
nected with the framing of laws, and who are untrammelled 
by any deference for that sacred institution of life called the 
“season,” may, and do, take their departure earlier than is 
permitted to what Mr. Odger would probably style aristocrats. 
A holiday has come to be recognised as a matter of necessity ; 
and, although cld-fashioned people of the stage-coach type 
may make light of such relaxation as a thing which they 
never thought of in their younger days, it cannot be denied 
that the pace at which we work and live makes the pause of 
a holiday wholesome and necessary ; and, although holiday- 
makers may have many views and thoughts in common, 
perhaps the most noticeable bond of union will be found to 
be the habit of smoking. The man who cannot smoke in the 
City because business forbids it, who does not smoke at home 
because the ladies object, or who dares not smoke going to 
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experience amongst smokers; and, if that experience sug: | 
gests a repetition of the old truism that we do not know what | 
we leave until we go away from it, we feel sure that the holi- 
day experience of the majority of pleasure-seckers will con- 
firm our view, that a man may travel and fare worse in the 
way of smoking. And it is only reasonable that sucb should 
be the case, because money will always command the best of 
——— It occasionally happens that high prices do not 
correspond with superior quality; but, taking the average of 
the English trade, the best of cigars and the best of tobacco 
are to be procured in England. In smoking-tobacco, especi- 
ally, the competition amongst rival manufacturers has brought 
within reach of the smoker a class of tobacco which cannot 
be surpassed for quality and purity even by the most noted 
New York factories. This circumstance comes home, as we 
have said, to the holiday-maker with considerable force, for 
he is no sooner beyond the confines of an English Custom- 
house than his critical faculties as a smoker are exercised. 
Holding some romantic notions about sea-stores, he tries one of 
the steward’s regalias, and is not a little surprised to find that 
he has paid for one cigar the value of about a dozen. He 
cannot believe in a bad cigar on voard ship, and is almost in- 
clined to doubt his own power of appreciation. A second 
from the same source dispels the illusion, and he makes a 
mental memorandum to avoid cigars from the steward’s pri- 
vate store in future. Assuming that our holiday is to be spent 
across the Channel, let us call at Ostend, and try a smoke 
there. The cigars have that pale, dry, half-bleached appear- 
ance common to French cigars. Their flavor is mild, and not 
disagreeable at the time of smoking, but they leave a harsh, 
unplessant taste in the mouth, suggestive of having been 
smoking tissue-paper soaked in the washings of Turkey to- 
bacco. The smoking-tobacco is even less satisfactory, having 
none of the rich aroma peculiar to the Virginia leaf. 








Throughout Belgium the character of the cigars and tobacco 
is the same ; hence those who enjoy smoking invariably smoke 
foreign cigars or solace themselves with cigarettes. 

If nothing can be said against Belgain smokes on account 
of the insipidity and harmlessness of the tobacco, the same 
description will not apply to German cigars and tobacco. 
The recent war wiih ease proved what a German will 
undergo when necessity marks out the track. As with fight- 
ing, so with their smoking. Nothing but blind, plodding, 
unreasoning habit could possibly bring men to smoke the 
stuff smoked in Germany under the guise of tobacco. It 
would appear as though all the best of the native tobacco 
could be exported at more remunerative prices than home 
manufacture would give, for certainly what is left behind for 
home consumption is of the poorest quality. Whatever sur- 
prise we may feel at secing a German peasant smoking from 
a huge earthenware pipe-bowl, capable of holding a quarter 
of a pound of tobacco, is at once dispelled when the strength 
of the tobacco is considered. It amounts to _a little more 
than drawing warm air through the mouth. If you go into 
a railway station on Sunday, when troops of peasants, armed 
with the inevitable pipe, are assembled waiting for the train, 
your first impression is that you will be choked with tobacco 
smoke ; but the atmosphere, although thick and heavy, has 
no pungency, and twenty big pipes does not give half the 
odor that would be exhaled by half a dozen fu!l-flavored 
Havannah cigars. Foreigners think Englishmen smoke the 
rankest of tobacco, and extol their own smokes as lighter 
and more ethereal than ours. We, on the other hand, assert 
a partiality for flavor, and despise what we are inclined to 
term insipidity. German cigars do not appear to be in much 
favor with the natives. Amongst the poorer smokers the 
pipe is universal, and young men bordering upon dandyism 
affect the cigarette. Out of a dozen cigar smokers the ma- 
jority have acquired the habit away from home, and they 
will carefully eschew home-made cigars if foreign ones are 
obtainable. Taken in the light that they smoke a great deal, 
Germans are hard smokers; but, inasmuch as the tobacco 
they use is comparatively innocuous, we question whether 
they are harder smokers than the English.— Tobacco Trade 
Review. 

—_——__._—_——__ 


“HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY.” 
FROM VICTOR HUGO. 


I had not thought of love and Rose ; 
lkose walked among the woods with me; 
Of this and that we spoke. Who knows 
How idle idle words may be ? 


I seemed as cold as stone; and still 
With boyish, listless step I went; 

I spoke of trees, flowers,—what you will ; 
Her sweet eyes wondered what I meant. 


The dew had gifts to give of pearls, 
The chestnut-tree had leafy veils ; 

I listened to the mocking merles, 
Rose listened to the nightingales. 


Sixteen was I, with sullen air; 
Twenty was she, with shining eyes ; 
The nightingales made songs of her,— 
| Of me the merles made mockeries. 


Rose, as an arrow straight was she, 





or from the City because the bye-laws of the Metropolitan 
Railway won't allow it, is at last free to do as he pleases. He 
may puff away at pipe or cigar when and where he likes, be- 
cause he is perfectly free to go where good sense tolerates 
the harmless and soothing luxury. Thus, a holiday is in 
every sense a smoker's holiday, and he who would judge of 
what men can and will do in their worship of tobacco, will 
find ample illustration on all sides, at home and abroad. You 
do not come upon the imitation smoker—the man or youth 
who puts a pipe or cigar between his lips merely for the sake 
of being thought capable of smoking, and who could no more 
venture upon a weed ten miles out at sea than he could fly— 
the smokers you meet are such as are well seasoned, who 
have made up their minds to enjoy themselves, and who look 
upon smoke as one of the first principles of enjoyment. 
Upon leaving home they take a small stock of something 
good, just by way of commencement, trusting to find further 
supplies in all sorts of nooks and corners unvisited by her 
Majesty’s servants; for it isa kind of superstition amongst 
smokers that whatever has not come under the cognisance of 
the British Excise is of unquestionable value and quality. 

It is not a pleasing task to have to dispel old fancies, or to 
root out beliefs which are almost a part of one’s nature, but 
in the interest of truth we feel bound to tell a little of our 


Her fair arms quivered in the light, 
Plucking a blossom from the tree ; 
| I did not see the flower was white. 


A little stream through velvet moss 
A shining silver channel made ; 
Nature and noontide, amorous, 
| Were sleeping in the silent shade. 
| 
Rose took her sandal off, and set— 
I see her innocent shy air— 
| Her fair feet ’mid the mosses wet ; 
| I did not mark her foot was fair. 


| 
I had no word to say the while 

I followed through the woods, but I 
Noted her lips a moment smile, 

A moment open to a sigh. 


| Until we left that quiet place, 

| I did not know that she was sweet ; 

“ We'll think no more of it,” she says ;— 
| Ah! now, I always think of it. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Mr. E. Baines, M.P., is, it is rumored, preparing a work 
upon the “ Worsted Trade.” 

The sale of the “ Household” edition of Mr. Dickens’s works 
in England is aYove 150,000 copies per number. 
_ Miss Faithfull has commenced a series of lectures on “ Read- 
ing Aloud,” at her new residence in Norfolk-square. 

M. Victor Hugo is said to be engaged on a history of recent 
events in France, under the title of “ Une Annee Terrible.” 

Great preparations were being made at Berlin for a fete in 
honor of the poet Schiller, which was to be given on the 10th 
instant. 


Copies of all books printed at the Cambridge University 
Press are to be sent to the Stresburg library. 

A collection of the dramatised versions of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels is about to be issved by a Glasgow publish- 
ing firm. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle has returned to his residence in Cheyne- 
row, Chelsea, after an absence of several months, spent 
chiefly in Scotland. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes is announced io lecture at Greenock 
and other Scotch towns on his recollections of the Franco- 
German war. 

_ Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston is to deliver a course of lectures at 
Oxford, during the present term, “ On the Songs and Stories 
of the Russian people.” 

One chief business of the Chamber of Deputies in Chili 
at present is the passing of the Bill for printing the works of 
a local author, Don Antonio Bello. 

The first volume of a “ Life of Charles Dickens,” by John 
Foster, will be published in November. It will comprise 
the period from his birth in 1812 until the year 1842. 

The essay on “ The Moral, Social, and Economical Results 
of the Use of Tobacco,” for which a prize of £50 was given 
by Sir W. C. Trevelyan, will shortly be published by Mr. 
Tweedie. 

The Miss E. A. Taylor who is writing a story for Mac- 
millan’s Magazine, called ‘“ Between the Hills,” is a danghter 
of Sir Henry Taylor, the distinguished author of “ Philip Van 

Artevelde,” the “ Statesman,” ete. 

The Marquis Carlo Alfieri has presented to the public li- 
brary of Turin a nearly complete collection of books printed 
by the renowned printer Aldus and his Cescendants, amount- 
ing to about 1,000 volumes. 

Mr. Newby has, we hear, in the press a work entitled 
“ Mexico under Maximilian,” from the pen of Captain Ken- 
dall, late of Ler Majesty’s 44th and 6th Regiments, and who 
subsequently held an important command in the service of 
the late Emperor. 

_ General Badeau, the American Consul-General in London, 
is preparing for publication in December the second volume 
of his “ Life of Grant,” for which he has been given con- 
fidential materials relating to the conduct of the civil war. 
Miss Lydia Becker, of Manchester, is about to lecture at 
Glasgow on “Illustrations of Womanly Character, derived 
from the Writings of Sir Walter Scott.” In the same couse 
Mr. John Morley, of the Fortnightly Review, wiil lecture, in 
February next, on “ Frederick the Great.” 

Sir Henry Holland has been persuaded to publish, and 
under an enlarged form, a volume entitled, we believe, “ Re- 
collections of Past Life,” of which a few copies only were 
printed a year or two ago, for his own family and private 
friends. . 

It would appear, from a local paper, that the Marquis of 
Lorne, besides being the author of a book of travels, is also a 
writer of verse. At one of the Penny Readings of Inverary, 
his lordship gave MS. translations from Schiller, and also 
some original pieces from his own pen. 

A complete German translation ef the works of Spinoza 
has been commenced by J. H. von Kirchmann and Professor 
Schaarschmidt, who some time ago published an edition of the 
“Tractatus Theologico-Politicus.” It will consist of sixteen 
parts, the first of which has just appeared at Berlin. 


A Russian scholar has just died, whose loss will long be 
felt by all who take an interest in Slavonic archeology. 
Aleksandr Nikolaevich Afanasief contributed to contempo- 
rary Russian literature, besides very many excellent articles 
in magazines, pamphlets, etc., at least two of the works 
which are the most to be valued by students of the mytho- 
logy of the Old Slavonians and the folk-lore of their de- 
scendants. 

The celebrated library of Baron Kirkup, of Florence, will 
be sold by auction, by Al Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, 
in December. It comprises an extensive collection of Dante- 
ana, and no less than six manuscript Codici of Dante—ro- 
mances of chivalry, including a splendid MS. of “ Lancelot 
du Lac’—a famous block-book—fine MS. of Petrarch—and 
many literary rarities. 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon has entered an action against the 
Pall Mall Gazette for libel, which appeared some time ago in 
an “Occasional Note.” The Gazette accused Mr. Dixon of 
being the author of obscene books, and he is said to have felt 
the imputation keenly. He lays his damages at £10,000, and 
refuses, it is stated, to accept any apology. 

A supplement to the “ Memoires Inedits de Lamartine, 
1790-1815,” has been brought out in Pans, under the title of 
“ Le Manuscrit de ma Mere, avec Commentaires, Prologue, et 
Epilogue.” This journal, written by Lamartine’s mother, 
with a commentary and notes by her son, was sold during the 
poet’s life, but the publication of it was postponed until his 
death removed the objections to its appearance. The journ- 
al commences in 1801, and is continued until her death in 
1829. 

The “ questionable book” from which Mr. Gladstone in 
his speech at Greenwich quoted the verses beginning— 

“ People throughout the Jand 

Join in one social band,” 
is a curious little volume entitled “The Secularists’ Manual 
of Songs and Ceremonies,” edited by Austin Holyoake and 
Charles Watts, and containing an introduction by Charles 
Bradlaugh. The book was published only a few weeks ago, 
jund some surprise is expressed that Mr.Gladstone should 
| have so soon made himself aware of its contents. In ad- 
dition to many “verses” of a still more or less “ question- 
able” character than those quoted by the Premier, it contains 
forms of baptism, marriage, and burial to be used by infidels. 
The lines quoted by Mr. Gladstone were written by an anony- 
mous writer and originally appeared in the National Re- 
former. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 


OF MUSIC—THE STRAKOSCH IT ALIAN 
at ADEMY Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday Matinee. 





LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 











FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama * Divorce.” 





BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week engagement of Mr. John E. Owens. 








NIBLO’S THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, y, MR. SOTHERN 
as Lord Dundreary. 





GRAND OPERA HOUSE. — ON MONDAY, AND 
during the week, ‘ Paris; or, the Days of the Commune.” 





WALLACKR’S THEATRE.—ON MONDAY, AND DUR- 
ing the week, Mr. Lester Wallack in “ Rosedale. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand 38 “Humpty Dumpty,” with new 
attractions, scenery and effects, 








UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su- 
perb orchestra. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BILLIARD TABL.E—FOR THE LONG WIN 
$20 TER EVENINGS. No extra room required. Full sized Cues” 
and Balls. Diagram free. ABBOT & NICHOLLS, 95 Liberty St., N.Y, 








OSY AND COMFORTABLE HOUSES, WITH SMALL COAL 
C Bills—by using Roebuck’s Weather Strips 
RO. EBUCK BROS. he No. ) Fulton St., near Clift. 


HE QUEEN OF THE TOILET, = Cents. ee Ladies only.) 
T PW MAUCK & CO. 
Cheshire, Ohio. 


OYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. 

$330,000 IN GOLD DRAWN EVERY 17 DAYS. Prizes 
eashed and information furnished. The highest rates paid for Dou- 
bloons, all kinds of Gold and Silver and Government securities. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, No. 16 Wall St, N. Y. 








OUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Pyle’s 0. K. Soap, dry and hard—similar in quality to the best 
English productions, is the most economical household soap in the mar- 
ket, and will so prove itself on trial. Sold by the box, at the depot. 
250 Washington Street, and by grocers everywhere. 
JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, 


New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 





No receipt for advertising in the ALBron is valid unless signed by 
the Proprietor. 
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THE DANGERS OF CIVILIZATION. 


The growth of modern cities is something more marvellous 
than the ancients ever dreamed of. We do not know what 
long periods of time were necessary to make Babylon the 
wonder of the world, but Rome as a city was not at its pin- 
nacle of greatness until it had been founded eight hundred 
years. Most of the towns of Europe which are historical 
have been in existence more than a thousand years, and some 
count two thousand. At the time of the discovery of 
America a metropolis having two hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants was one of the great towns of the world, and there 
were then no more in Europe as large as Nantes now is than 
England alone possesses to-day. The progress of civilization 
is rapid. The slow accretion by which hamlets become 
villages, and villages cities, is rarely met with at present; the 
process is much quicker. Harriet Martineau, who still lives, 
witnessed the foundation of Milwaukee, and Louis Philippe, 
whose death happened less than a score of years ago, wan- 
dered through trackless wildernesses where Chicago, Buffalo, 
and Cleveland now are. The Old World has not been behind- 
hand in the movement. Berlin at the beginning of the reign 
of Frederick the Great was merely a village as regards popu- 
lation, and Paris and London have quadrupled since then, 
Liverpool is unnamed by the older historians, and Glasgow 
has acquired its present importance almost entirely since the 
beginning of the century. 

There are manifold reasons to be assigned for this result 
of civilization. Food is more abundant, and its transporta- 
tion and storage are cheapened, accelerated, and improved. 
Armies rarely invest large cities now, and the horrors of a 
state of siege are consequently but little dreaded. There is, 
moreover, such a fullness of life, an abundance of amusements, 
anda variety of callings to be followed, that the tendency 
of the day is to forsake the country for city life. England 


fashion to live in the provinces a portion of the year, but in 
the United States every one who is not bound to the soil and 
its productions flocks to the towns as offering a more brilliant 
career than the country can seemingly afford. What is true 
here is still more so in France, where Paris, with its ceaseless 
energy and vitality, claims to represent the entire nation. 
This may be said to be the case in almost every civilized 
country ; no combination or skill on the point of provincial 
magnates can make suburban life equal that of cities. Every 
year the disproportion grows greater. The towns of the 
Middle Ages were unpaved and unlighted ; they were narrow 
and crooked; water dripped from the house tops over the 
passers-by, and the security to life and property was less than 
in remote districts. The organized community scarcely ex- 
isted. No man can be so sanguine as to expect that 
country roads will ever equal those of towns, and the 
superior advantages of commercial life enables the struggle 
for wealth to be ended much sooner in densely populated 
than in thinly settled communities. 

With the increase, however, of wealth and population, 
inhabitants of cities are exposed to new dangers, and need 
other precautions than those formerly taken. The danger 
from fire is appalling. The fate which overtook Chicago a 
month ago may be that of New York or London to-morrow. 
Buildings are so tall and streets so narrow that it is difficult 
to extinguish a conflagration; the general use of kerosene, 
camphene and matches greatly adds to the danger, while the 
vast masses of merchandise packed in inflammable cases 
give fuel to the flames. The concentration of wealth has 
also occasioned a concentration of rogues. Thieves mostly 
congregate in large communities, as their tracks are not so 
easily followed, and the efforts of the authorities have never 
yet been found equal to the task of staying their hands. If 
ordinary safes are used, it is only the work of minutes to 
gain access to the contents, and as regards the very best pro- 
duced it is a mere question of time and opportunity. The 
sneak thieves, bond robbers, and confidence men become 
more and more numerous. But the greatest evil which the 
cities of the future will have to encounter will be that of the 
mischief which will be done by unreasoning mobs. The 
French revolution affords during the past century the first 
instance of the power of a great mob, but such gatherings as 
our own times present show that this case was not sporadic. 
There is always a class willing to take up arms against the 
possessors of property; and this class grows larger from day 
to day. As wealth becomes more disproportionate, and pov- 
erty more abject, this evil will increase. Of what value are 
good laws to a man if thereby his own condition is not made 
better? The number of those whose wretcheduess is great 
is certainly increasing, and civilization must look for some 
restraining force by which the populace of great cities shall 
never be allowed to exert a preponderating influence that 
night inflict untold injury to the entire community. 





IMMIGRATION. 


The Dutch merchants and English gentlemen who first 
planned colonies in what is now the United States could 
never have imagined, in their wildest moments, the nation 
that was one day to spring up on the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. Navigation was then a difficult art; voyages were 
long, provisions were scanty, and the coasts were ill surveyed. 
The Dutch colony had the most immediate success ; that of 
Virginia was injured by the bad conduct of some of its ori- 
ginal members, and the Plymouth colony had a succession of 
mishaps. As they grew, howeve-, the unsurpassed fertility 
of the country invited others; new settlements were planned, 
and one hundred years after the original planting of English- 
men on American soil there was a network of little villages 
and farms stretching along the shore from Maine to Georgia, 
Between the northern colonies and the southern there was a 
bar. New York until 1770 was more of a Dutch province 
than English, and the familiar tones of the Dutch burghers 
were more pleasing to most of the inhabitants than the 
tougue of Milton and Shakspeare. Almost joining on them 
were the Germans, who still inhabit Eastern Pennsylvania. 
These two colonies formed a separating element to the other 
parts of the British dominions here, but all alike throve and 
grew. The war of the Revolution interrupted the influx of 
strangers, but it gave a unity to the provinces. The Dutch 
element waned, and its influence on the politics of the nation 
has been very slight ever since, although, of course, it has in 
some degree affected society and its laws. Under the stress 
of war the inhabitants of the different colonies were fused 
into comparative homogeneity, and were imbued with a 
hatred to England and a strong liking for its laws, its lan- 
guage, and its literature. 

After the irritation occasioned by the war had subsided, 
immigration recommenced, but not in such numbers as be- 
fore. Between the declaration of peace and the year 1820 a 
quarter of a million of strangers arrived on these shores, 
mostly English, and the influx continued until about 1845, 
when it made a great bound. The famine and other troubles 
caused the Irish to emigrate in vast numbers,and they continued 
to surpass all other nationalities in the statistics for a dozen 
years, when the Germans took precedence, a position which 
they seem likely to retain. In fact, every family that comes 
over enlarges the field of immigration, and some of the 
States are almost as Teutonic in their elements as the Father- 
land itself. The Norwegians, Swedes and Danes are also 
very numerous, especially when we consider the small popu- 





forms almost the sole exception to this rule. There it is the 





seen the greatest height of immigration from Ireland, as that 
country is making vast strides towards a healthy state of 
prosperity as regards agricultural and mechanical labor. The 
outflow from England grows annually larger. It is now the 
third in rank, and is steadily increasing. We cannot but feel 
pleased at this result. No other class of people do so well 
here, are so much sought after, or assimilate so easily with 
those who are born on the soil. 

It is curious to note how each of the different elements has 
been absorbed during this time. Had the Irish immigration 
happened before 1800, the language and customs of the coun- 
try would have become permanently Hibernianized. 4s it 
was, it did not get here till the United States had a popula- 
tion of eighteen or nineteen millions. If the German influx 
had been at the time to which we have adverted, the news- 
papers and schools of America would now be half German 
and half English. Happily these dangers were avoided. The 
aliens arrived by degrees, and were absorbed, without effort 
on the part of the residents. The language of the United 
States is English, and bids fair to be permanently so, with but 
little more variation from the parent stock than is required 
by the exigencies of a new position. The country has wel- 
comed eight millions of individuals since its declaration of 
independence, and they have all found ample employment 
and a generous reception. There is room for more. 





EXTREMES MEET. 


When Napoleon expressed the opinion that all Europe, 
before the end of the century, would be either Cossack or 
Republican, he rightly judged that the upheaval cf nations, 
dating from the French Revolution, would lead to such .0- 
mentous changes that the political pendulum would always 
be vibrating between extremes until a general form of gov- 
ernment was reached, represented either by a republic or a 
military despotism. Six decades have passed, and the fallacy 
of this curious antithesis has yet to be proved. Europe, 
since the fall of the first French Empire, has changed almost 
beyond recognition, so completely have the landmarks of the 
central and southern parts of the Continent been altered, 
and still the same question suggests itself to the political 
enquirer, whither events are drifting; and the problem is 
rendered more difficult from the fact that the new Powers 
that have lately achieved a prominent position in Europe 
are not yct so firmly established as to enable us to judge 
whether they can carry out the political tenets on which 
their governments are founded. 

Germany is a despotism tempered by constitutional forms ; 
Italy is a monarchy swaying between Liberalism and bigo- 
try; France is a Republic almost without Republicans ; Aus- 
tria is an Empire, whose provinces can neither be held to- 
gether by ties of silk nor steel; and,Spain is a monarchy but 
afew degrees removed from anarchy; England and Switzer- 
land alone have pursued the even tenor of their way during 
this strange upheaval of races, and there are signs of trouble- 
some times in store for even these, the most ancient and lib- 
eral forms of government of Europe. Ideas, both political 
and religious, have, since the time of Napoleon, become still 
further complicated by the rights of labor so strenuously and 
successfully urged in modern times; and the question now 
arises not only whether Europe will be Cossack or Republi- 
can, but also whether a general stubborn contest between 
Capital and Labor may not lead to events undreamt of by 
the first Napoleon. 

The key to the problem is to be found in the future of 
Germany, the political balance of power being now centered 
in Berlin rather than in Paris. As long as the present pre: 
mier holds his sway there is but little hope for the adoption 
of any liberal measures, Prince Bismarck having shown too 
often his utter disregard of constitutional tenets, when they 
clashed with his preconceived ideas of general polity. In 
this course he has the support of his imperial master, one of 
those monarchs who claim to reign by right divine, and of 
the entire army, swayed as it must be by the glorious success 
that has attended its standards. Opposed to this serried 
phalanx of crown and sword stand the men of liberal thought, 
who in Germany have wrestled since ages with bigotry and 
oppression, the burghers who haye maintained during centu- 
ries of misrule a civic independence, and the artisans who 
are the best educated’and the most advanced of their class in 
Europe. The Lalo that now surrounds the Imperial throne is 
as yet undimme¢, but the time will come when the first Em- 
peror of Germany must yield his sway to a successor, and 
then will occur the contest that will lead to the supremacy 
of European policy—Cossack or Republic. 

In the meantime we now witness the strange spectacle of 
an ardent friendship arising between these extremes as re- 
presented by Russia and the United States. The origin of 
this romantic attachment may be traced to the sympathy 
shown by the Czar to this nation during the civil war, and « 
mutual enthusiasm evoked by the suppression of slavery and 
serfdom in both countries. The immense impetus given 
under these measures to agriculture, trade and finance has 
also made its impression on Russian and American states- 
men, and they each seem to be imbued with the same faith 
in the exhaustless resources of their respective countries. 
Beyond this opinion, enhanced by a cordial sentiment arising 
from an interchange of courtesies, there can be no responsive 
feeling between the two nations. Russia views with undis- 
guised abhorrence everything that makes the American stand 
breast to breast with the Englishman in the foremost ranks 
of civilization. Liberty of speech, the right of worship,. 
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trodden into the mire under the iron heel of despotism; the | the verdict returned was, “ That the deceased died from the 


laws in a political point of view, form but the reflex of one 
will; and from Poland to Siberia there is not to be found a 
breath of that ardent love of liberty which characterizes the 
citizens of this country from the highest to the lowest classes. | 
Such an attachment is romantic but must be short lived, un- 

less cemented by a nearer alliance under the duress of war. 

Europe is so unsettled that at any moment a deadly strife 

may break out, in which all the leading powers may become 

involved. In such acase the American sympathy would be 

a great aid to Russia, even if it should not proceed beyond a 

mere moral support. But would the people respond to this 

sentiment? We sincerely hope to the contrary. Extremes 
meet, but may Heaven avert the day when Cossack and Re- 
public would stand hand to hand. The latter would soon 

wither under the blighting influence, and this glorious Repub- 
lic would merge into an armed despotism, as powerful, per- 
haps, but as cruel and relentless as that of Russia itself. 








CURRENT NOTES. 

The Paris Univers copies from a provincial paper, the 
Gazette de Midi, an account of an interview which Pope Pius 
IX. granted on the 28th of October to a large body of persons 
who were anxious to pay their respects to him. One of their 
number asked how long the triumph of the wicked and the 
oppression of the Church would continue. The Pope replied : 
“ We have all sinned, and what is now happening is but the 
chastisement of our misdeeds. We should, therefore, resign 
ourselves to the will of the Most High, with the conviction 
that God will in the end listen to the prayers of His people. 
Let us, then, pray without ceasing; the Father of Mercy will 
have pity on us, and will soon deliver our holy city from its 
oppressors. Let uspray for the upright, that they may per- 
severe in the right path ; let us pray for the wicked, that they 
may become aware of their errors and may return to the fold 
of the good Shepherd. It is not only for the City of Rome 
that we must pray, but for the whole world, for everywhere 
evil is making fearful progress. In France impiety, checked 
for a time, is now again lifting its head. In Germany heresy 
is making greater eflorts than ever to oppress the Christian 
religion, and toestablish its own greatness upon its ruins. 
But what is still more lamentable is that this impious move- 
ment is countenanced by the Governments. In Russia, in 
Spain, in Switzerland, indeed everywhere, revolution seeks to 
triumph andto drag down society into an abyss of evils. 
What then will become of us if God should abandon us? 
Ah, my children, let us address ourselves to Him, that he may 
save us and convert the misguided souls which are rushing 
toward their eternal perdition.” 


The recent assertions by Gribble, the Republican temper- 
ance lecturer in Torquay, that the Queen was in the habit of 
getting drunk, are received with derision, The only im- 
portance which such stories can have is that they may be 
believed by some who know nothing about her Majesty’s 
private character. She is not the only one who has thus been 
aspersed. Jefferson was accused of having sold his own 
children for slaves, and Washington has at this late day been 
made the hero of an intrigue with a young woman in New 
York about the time of the British possession of the city. 
Some men have a peculiar delight in starting such inventions 
as these. Any lie is acceptable to them if it is about distin- 
guished people. It is comforting to know that Gribble will 
be made to pay the penalty for his words. The magistrates 
have him in custody, and decline to release him. He may 
learn that there is another kind of intemperance than that 
occasioned by alcohol, that of speech, and that sometimes 
the evils of the latter are far greater than those of the other. 


The news from Mexico is of the same dreary character 
that has characterized intelligence from that country for the 
last forty years. It seems impossible for a stable govern- 
ment to exist there without a moral revolution. Juarez has 
held possession of the highest power longer than any of his 
contemporaries, and his bed is not one of roses, Few per- 
sons seem to understand the magnitude of Mexico, or know 
the multitude of persons who could be supported there if the 
laws were obeyed and the country tranquil. It is four times 
as large as France, and produces all the fruits and plants of 
both the torrid and temperate zones. There are many mines 
of gold, silver, and quicksilver, and there is scarcely any- 
thing that may not found within its limits, from the pine- 
apple from which a refreshing drink can be made, to the ice 
that cools it. No other country has suffered so much from 
anarchy in modern times, and even Spain is tranquil in com- 
parison with it. At present the rebels are talking about 
demonstrating on Matamoras. What is gained to the Mexi- 
cans by these continual uprisings no one can see. Life and 
property are insecure, and they seem rather to have retrograded 
two hundred years than to be in the nineteenth century. 

Infantile mortality, from poisoning by syrups, cordials, and 
carminatives, was generally thought to have all but ceased. 
“ Carminatives” and “ cordials” have of late years gone almost 
out of use, and the evil effects resulting from them have 
diminished in proportion. Syrup of poppies now appears to 
be the favorite “ soother” of infants; at all events, the papers 
of London contain two cases in which death resulted from 
the administration of this “harmless” dose. In one case, 
observes the Medical Times and Gazette, the child was eighteen 
weeks old, and a teaspoonful of syrup of poppies was admini- 
stered to it, in consequence of its being restless after vaccina- 
tion. The child died in about twenty-six hours. Eventually 





administration of sixty drops of syrup of poppies, given by its 


mother medicinally, in ignorance of its poisonous properties 
and effects.” In the second case the infant was five weeks 
old, was suffering from a bad cough, and three parts of the 
syrup of poppies was administered to it,and it died in the course 
of afew hours. The verdict was that “ Deceased had died 
from an overdose of poison, administered with no felonious 
intention.” Much misapprehension exists in the public mind 
respecting the strength of syrup of poppies. Itis always a 
most uncertain preparation, and should never be used except 
under the advice of a medical practitioner. 


The falling of the top of a mine at Hyde Park, Pennsyl- 
vania, calls attention to the fact that many such surfaces will 
soon fall through. As the coal is taken out, the roof be- 
comes weaker and weaker, the props gradually become dis- 
integrated by time, and the superincumbent mass falls down. 
If there are houses upon this roof, they fall with it, and at 
least much property is destroyed, if no life. The Pennsyl- 
vania mines have been worked for very much less time than 





those of other countries, and such accidents are just now be- 
ginning to appear. The mere possibility of such a disaster 
calls for governmental inspection and interference. The 
neighborhood of Hyde Park has for the past three years been 
the scene of great mining accidents. Avondale is in this 
vicinity. The fault which occasioned that catastrophe is 
repeated in many of the shafts of the neighborhood. There 
is no sufficient way of exit should anything happen at the 


ribly bad. Mankind must have coal, but certainly at the least 
possible sacrifice of life. A careful government supervision 
would do much towards making these places safe and 
healthy. 


The Russian Council of State, says the Pall Mall Gazette, is 
now concerting a scheme for reorganizing the prisons of the 
empire. At present, the interior arrangements of the prisons 
are placed under the Miaister of Justice, while the officials 
are appointed by the Minister of the Interior. The conse- 
quence of this division of authority is, as usual in such cases, 
that the prisons are under no control at all. The other day 
the Minister was compelled to admit that he had no informa- 
tion as to the number of prisoners in Russia, and that he did 
not even know in what parts of the empire prisons existed ; 
and it is notorious that, especially in the more distant pro- 
vinces, people are frequently put in prison on the mere ver- 
bal order of the governor, without trial or reference of any 
kind to the Ministry of St. Petersburg. M. Zenovitch, the 
author of the system, proposes that in future all the prisons 
should be under the Minister of the Interior; that every pri- 
soner should have a cell to himself, and only be allowed to 
see the other prisoners in the day time; and that they should 
be forced to do a certain amount of work. Every prison is to 
be administered by a local council composed of the governor, 
the pope of the parish, the physician, the schoolmaster, anda 
“curator,” whose special duty it is to find a suitable occupa- 
tion for each of the prisoners. 


The Journal de Genéve gives upon the authority of a Ber- 
lin correspondent the following account of the manner in 
which the documents recently published in the Berlin Reichs 
Anzeiger, in reply to M. Benedetti’s pamphlet, came into the 
possession of the Prussian Government: “At a country- 
house belonging to M. Rouher some servants were busily 
engaged in burning a great quantity of paper, when the 
sudden arrival of our troops caused them to take flight, 
leaving their work incomplete. Some civilians who accom- 
panied the army were curious enough to examine the papers 
which were scattered about the place, and they found that 
the documents belonged, for the most part, to the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and specially related to the 
Franco-Italian war against Austria. Among these papers 
was also found the draught of the treaty for the cession of 
Lombardy and Venetia concocted by the Emperor Napoleon 
himself. The attention of the civil administration attached 
to the army having been called to these papers, further 
searches were made and a secret cabinet was discovered con- 
taining complete diplomatic archives which possessed a 
special interest as relating to events preceding the war of 
1870. Among those documents were those which have been 
wholly or in part published by the Reichs Anzeiger. We are 
informed that the other papers found in the secret cabinet 
are of great importance, and include many documents the 
publication of which would be very disagreeable to many 
German diplomatists. There is among them a communica- 
tion from the French Minister at the Court of Darmstadt 
which affords ground for the report which was current at the 
time, that M. Dalwigh had invited the French to appear in 
Germany.” 

The labor reformers have called two separate conventions. 
One of these repudiates the other. There is very little un- 
derstanding of the true nature of the labor question, either 
among the workmen or the capitalists, and the conventions 
generally waste a large portion of their time in discussing 
questions of currency and abstract right. This has very little 
to do with the matter. Men are paid simply what they can 
get. The employer endeavors to obtain his assistance as 
cheaply as possible, and the workman wishes to sell his labor 
as highas he can. This we think is the true root and expla- 
nation of this question. Every man’s interest is to keep his 
own remuneration high, and that of others low. It is of no 
value to a tailor to have a shoemaker paid four dollars a day ; 
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he would have to pay would be enhanced, and it would cost 
him more. It is for the advantage of the tailor not to have 
a shoemaker paid more than a dollar a day, if practicable. 
The Trades’ Assemblies, once so popular, are losing their re- 
putation; the interests of different callings are too conflict- 
ing, and the assertion of a semi-political influence has weak- 
ened the societies very much. Thus we find that in 
England Howell denounces Odger, and Odger denounces 
Potter. The end which mechanics aim to accomplish can. 


not be facilitated by a union of trades; it can only be done 
by their isolation. 


George Sand has been writing letters to the Paris Temps 
on the subject of punctuation. She criticises several well- 
known authors, and gives an idea of their practice in point- 
ing. Michelet is prodigal of marks; Louis Blanc is very 
correct; M. Thiers is freer, but contrives to punctuat2 richly 
without being perceived; Théophile’ Gautier uses too many 
commas; Alexandre Dumas had a contempt for the art, but, 
on the other hand, M. de Lamennais’s manuscript could have 
passed in a printing office for a corrected proof. She does 
not love commas. In this she isin accord with Francis Jeffrey, 
who requested the printer of the Edinburgh Review not to be 
so liberal in sprinkling the page with points. A certain por- 
tion of Scotch law work is entirely unpunctuated. The best 
punctuation that we have seen is that done in good Paris 
houses, such as Didot; but a large class of English work 
very well done. Nearly all the grammars are very defective 
in this respect; notably Murray’s and Goold Brown’s, We 
do not recollect to have seen a worse punctuated book than 
the latter author’s Grammar of English Grammars. Its sys- 
tem is altogether wrong. Those authors who appear best, 
in regard to pointing, on the printed page, are those who 
build up their sentences regularly, such as Addison, Johnson, 
or Voltaire; the worst those who like Carlyle and Victor 
Hugo have a grammar of their own. The inversions and 
complications of the German languige make it impossible to 
punctuate so well in that tongue as in English or French. 


The reports of the English Commissioners of Patents have 
much good reading in them. With some of the articles of 
common use they give historical and other information of the 
most valuable kind. The introductory preface to the 
“ Abridgments of Specifications relating to the Umbrellas 
Parasols, and Walking-sticks,” is quite a literary production 
It traces the history of the first-named article from extreme 
antiquity, referring the reader to the Ninevite sculptures and 
Egyptian bas-reliefs for its earliest form. Page after page 
bristles with quotations from Greck and Roman authors, 
showing not merely the prevalent use of the umbrellaamong 
classical nations, but also its gradual passage from East to 
West. Something of that idea of majesty which was asso- 
ciated—and, indeed, still is—with its employment in China 
and India is to be seen in the big umbrella which is a con- 
spicuous article in the churches of Rome. The cardinal who 
took his title from the church had the privilege of having an 
umbrella carried over his head in solemn processions, and it 
was, perhaps, part of his insignia of office. With the English 
the article has had a humbler history. Late in introduction, 
it had a hard fight to maintain its ground at all. It was 
foreign in name and in nature; it was effeminate, and, above 
all, it was thought to spoil the trade of those masters of abuse, 
hackney-coach drivers and chairmen. So for a long time its 
use was confined to women of the humbler classes, or it was 
kept in coffee-houses and the halls of great houses for the 
sheltering passengers on their way from the door to their 
carriages. James Hanway, the founder of the Magdalen 
Hospital, has the credit of being the first man who had the 
courage to carry an umbrella habitually in London. He died 
in 1786, and the first patent for the improvement of the 
invention bears the date of October 6 in the same year, Its 
use here for many years was quite infrequent, and the old 
umbrellas have a weight and solidity that modern ones can 
scarcely equal. 

The new education act produces on some of the clergymen 
who have heretofore had sole charge of the parochial schools 
an exasperating effect. It must frequently happen that the 
inspector has less education than the clergyman, and that 
his review of the schools is anything but pleasant to the 
rector. One of the inspectors has received a very tart letter 
from one of these clerical gentlemen. It appears that the 
officer wrote a very illegible hand, and his signature was like 
that of the late pianist, Gottschalk, impossible to read. The 
rector, not wishing to be deprived of a chance of answering 
the notice that his school would be examined, engaged an en- 
graver to copy the signature on a block, had a number of 
envelopes printed, and sent to the unhappy official one of 
them. The post-office authorities had not the same trouble 
in deciphering the hieroglyphics that the clergyman had, and 
the inspector received a letter declaring that it was impossible 
to permit the schools to be examined by a man who could 
not write his own name, and acquainting him with the fact 
that a copy of the supposed signature had been sent to the 
Home Secretary’s office and to Lord Lawrence. The in- 
spector simply shares this illegibility with other well-known 
men. Among Americans Rufus Choate was known for his 
bad penmanship; Mr. Hildreth, the historian, could scarcely 
decipher his own handwriting; the poet Bryant, when writ- 
ing hurriedly, has a very bad hand, and there are many others 
like Greeley, whose chirography has a proverbial repute. 

The German authorities have permitted the inhabitants of 
Alsace and Lorraine to make their choice between citizenship 
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of conscription until 1872. This appears upon its face to be 
fair, but the inhabitants of the two countries protest against 
it. It gives liberty to those who have passed the age of con- 
scription, but forces all who are younger to enter the army. 
Prussia relies on this military service mainly to conquer the 
feelingin the hearts of the Alsatians against Germany. The 
spirit of military devotion will conquer that of patriotism, 
and the young men of the country will become attached to 
German institutions. Asa proof of this she gives an exam- 
ple in the disaffected principalities of Germany. Nowhere is 
loyalty to the German flag more effectual, and nowhere is 
a country more attached to the union than each of those that 
were formerly opposed to Prussia. A nation becomes homo- 
geneous by war against other nations. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Messrs. F. B. Felt and Co.,91 Mercer street, New York, 
will commence immediately the publication (by subscrip- 
tion) of The National Encyclopedia,a Compendium of Uni- 
versal Information, by L. Colange, LL.D., Editor of Zell's 
popular Encyclopedia, to be completed in 18 semi-monthly 
parts, at 40 cents each—the whole to form one vol., royal 
8vo., of over 1,000 double column pages, with 500 wood- 
engravings. It is designed to furnish a complete Encyclo- 
pedia that shall be within the reach of all, and at the same 
time be useful to all by reason of its trustworthiness, com- 
pactness, and direct mode of treatment. As it will be the 
first work of general reference in one volume ever pub- 
lished, it is'intended that it shall Le complete in all its depart- 
ments, and the publishers refer to the success of the last great 
work (Zell's Encyclopedia) of the editor of the present 
volume, as the best assurance which animates them on this 
head. 

Kate Kennedy. By Mrs. J.C. Newby. Philadelphia: T. 
B. Peterson and Co. One of those ephemeral stories that the 
press turns out day after day. It is in Peterson’s cheap 
paper covered edition. 


Voyage Around the World. By Charles Darwin, F. R. 8. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co. The veteran author of 
the “Origin of Species,” many years ago, when he was a 
young man, wrote a description of a voyage around the 
world in H. M. S. Beagle. It was a volume marked by 
all the acuteness and accuracy which distinguishes his later 
works, and had a wide popularity both in England and 
America. In it can be traced the germs of many of the 
ideas which he has since elaborated. No more careful ob- 
server has ever travelled over his field, and the number of 
facts he was able to add to the knowledge of the world was 
very great. Appleton has done much service to the Ameri- 
can reading public in bringing this book out again. The 
views of Mr. Darwin are always entitled to respect, even 
when we differ from them. 

Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles Dickens. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. The pictures of this book are some of the 
most laughable that the great master ever wrote. Mr. Squeers 
and Smike, the manager and the Infant Phenomenon, 
and Mrs. Nickleby, are some of the great characters of 
fiction. Scarcely any of Dickens’s books have been written 
with more spirit, and its pages display little of that manner- 
ism by which his three or four last books are injured. 

The Catholic World adverts unfavorably upon the opera, in 
view of the disregard of sacred things exhibited by writers 
and composers, and the disastrous effects upon morals of such 
works as have been very popular of late. It continues its 
discussion of the question of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius. Mr. Beecher’s recent life of Christ is declared 
to be inadequate, and its doctrines are said to be gross and 
monstrous. What is yet retained by the Protestants of 
faith is fast being destroyed. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


AMERICA. 


ONLY A TERTIARY STAR. 
From the New York World. 


There is such a thing as a man waiting so long for his din- 
ner as to lose his appetite, and this is about the case uf the pub- 
lic as respects the Grand Duke. That the long looked for has 
come at last is now certain, but equally certain is it that the 
JSurore the young man’s presence would have aroused three 
weeks since seems lacking now. Perhaps the sober second- 
thought has hed time to intervene, bringing with it the 
reflection that we are only to be favored with a star of the 
third or fourth order after all. In the visit of the Prince of 
Wales the countenance of one destined in all human probabilit, 
to ascend the British throne in a few — was liftéd up upon 
us; but in the case of the Grand Duke it only too clearly 
appears that not only must the Czar be gathered to his 
fathers, but Czarowitz one and Czarowitz two must follow 
him before the young person in whose behalf we are expected 
to go wild for a day can place upon his brow the crown of 
Peter the Great. Now, dearly as an Englishman loves a 
lord his reverence for a younger son is rather infinitestimal. 
The heir to atitle standing in a sort of anticipative lustre has 
a sort of janticipative homage paid him, and even to the 
second son a sortof faint reversionary respect appertains ; 
but coming to the third scion, and so on downwards, Johu 
Bull perceives so little of the savor of My Lord as to hustle 
said scion about like any ordinary Brown or Jones. What 
an Englishman, a lord-loving Englishmaa, will not do it is 
hard to ask of us Americans to doin the case of an extremely 
junior piiuce and all but out of the question future Czar. To 
put it in another way, the Grand Duke Alexis has pretty 
much the same rank as young Mr. Grant in this 
country. Both are sons of the chief magistrate; both lieu- 













































































































tenants, one in the military and the other in the naval ser- 
vice of their several countries; and both, we are quite willing 
to add, are eminently nice young men. This said, the title to 
glorification seems exhausted, and as we hear of no committees 
of distinguished citizens about to}wait on the young American 
en route for England we would prefer to read of no other 
like committees in a fever of receptivity over the young 
Russian now at last upon our shores. At the first blush it 
was no doubt taken by the public that to-day’s arrival was to 
parallel the whilom visit of the Prince of Wales. In some 
way an impression received credence that as we had had an 
English heir-apparent, now a Russian heir-apparent was to 
beam effulgently upon us in turn. Unhappiiy, the facts are 
that it is but a Russian third son in whose honor the cannons 
are booming. It is as if we had not had the Prince of Wales 
some years since, but Queen Victoria’s ‘hird son, Prince 
Arthur. To have followed Albert Edward about, received 
his hand in the dance, or satin the seat once occupied by 
him at church had at least this advantage: that the rman or 
woman so favored may yet say, I did so and so with the 
King of England. To have been favored by Prince Arthur, 
always supposing he had come in his elder brother’s place, 
would have been but a tame, tertiary distinction, and yet 
such a distinction is all that belles or committee-men can 
now attain. In the royal rule of three, as Arthur is toa 
future King of England so is Alexis toa future Czar. It is 
only a younger son with which we are to be shamelessly 
robbed of our staring and pushing and shouting and proces- 
sionating and tip-toeing and receptivity in general. Bein 
here, and the staring and pushing, etc., being foregone con- 
clusions, the young man may as well have his reception, but 
let us remember in the height of our hilarity that the god of 
our idolatry is but a star of the third order after all. 

APPROPRIATING CHARITABLE OFFERINGS, 

From the Commereial Advertiser. 


The meanest and most contemptible kind of rogues are de- 
cidedly those who misappropriate funds collected to alleviate 
the miseries attending some great public calamity. Yet 
scarcely does an event of the character happen, but some un- 
conscionable knave is found to have taken advantage of the 
occasion to allot to his personal use the contributions that 
the misfortune has drawn from the open hand of charity. 
Under these circumstances, it would have been strange if the 
terrible Chicago fire had escaped the operations of such men. 
We do not mean the small-fry impostors who, by false repre- 
sentations on such ovcasions, cheat the charitable out of a 
few dollars or a Jittle clothing or board for a day or two. 
The operations of this class are not of any extent, and if 
the raids were confined to them not much harm could be 
done. The kind of rogues referred to are those who trade 
on the suflerings of their fellow creatures by wholesale— 
those who seek positions as almoners of the public, and divert 
the stream of charity from its legitimate course into the dirty 
channel of personal aggrandizement. The papers have 
spoken of an outside relief committee in Chicago that was 
making improper use of contributions, and now a Mayor of 
a Michigan city is branded with ma epmeins money 
sent to him for the sufferers by the terrible fires in that State. 
Instead of placing the funds in the hands of the committee 
appointed to receive and dispense them, he reimbursed him- 
self for goods purchased at his own store. That public 
official may not have retained more than he was legally enti 
tled to, but it looked, in the eyes of his constituents, so much 
like speculating on the sufferings of his fellow creatures, that 
his defeat at the recent election is attributed to it. The dis- 
bursement of public contributions—like those which have 
lately shown how universal is that virtue without which the 
apostle said all others were as nought, and how quick it is 
to respond from far-off places to the cry for help—should al- 
ways be above the slightest taint of suspicion. Nothing 
sooner Closes the purse-strings than the idea that such offer- 
ings may be diverted from their legitimate destination, and 
every one who would, directly or indirectly, engage in or 
countenance such discreditable work, deserves the execration 
of the community. 


CANAL TOWING, 
From the Commercial Advertiser, 


In the yo years that have elapsed since the comple- 
tion of the Erie Canal, absolutely no advance has been made 
in the method of towing. The horse and the mule are still 
the motive power, and the long journey requires as man 
days now asthen. The Canal has been enlarged in widt 
and depth, locks have been made more capacious, but still the 
same old dreary drag goes on. The time has come for im- 
provement, and if the Canals are to be maintained, these 
improvements must be made. The action of the Legislature 
in offering $100,000 reward for a new motor, has stimulated 
invention and activity, and has already excited the hope that 
something new and valuable will be brought forward. Seve- 
ral trials of the “Cable System,” a plan in use on some 
European canals, have been made, and so far have promised 
success, and been looked upon with favor. By this plan a 
towing boat is made to pass over a submerged cable, which it 
takes up on a drum, and so is moved forward. The last ex- 
periment was made near Albany, and the Hepress of that cit 
says: “The Governor Clinton made the trip from Weig 
Lock, in this city, almost to West Troy, returning again, and 
towing loaded boats a good part of the way, in about half the 
time usually consumed Ly boats towed in the usual manner. 
Even at her highest rate of speed—some six miles an hour— 
the Clinton created scarcely a ripple along the banks of the 
canal.” It is claimed for this method of towage that while 
ordinary propellers waste half their power upon the screw, 


y | by this plan only avery moderate waste is made. It is thought, 


too, that if the cable is adopted, the trip time between Albany 
and Butftalo will be reduced to five days, and that each pro- 
peller will draw half a dozen loaded boats. The cost of lay- 
ing a double line of cable is put at $1,000 per mile, or $350,000 
for the length of the Erie Canal. All these new plans will 


be watched with interest, and the Commission appointed to 
decide upon the rendering of the prize will act with caution 


and intelligence. 


HUGE SIG@N-BOARDS. 
From the Beening Post. 
It is pleasant to note that within a year or two there has 


where novices give their opponents a minutely-lettered name 
to find, while adepts select such words as stretch, in large 
characters, from one end of the chart to the other. This is 
eminently so with the huge sigus extending from one end to 
the other of a building—not only are they not “ attractive” 
in any sense of the word, but they actually defeat their own 
purpose by being so conspicuous as to fail to fasten attention. 
Boston has long excelled New York, or any other city in the 
country, in the good taste displayed in this respect. Small 
signs are common, and a small, neat letter, generally “ script,” 
or sometimes old English, is used. Such signs are sure to be 
seen because they are sought for—they invite curiosity and 
attract attention. Merchants and traders in this city are 
beginning to find out that they no more need huge sprawling 
signs than do the lawyers and brokers in Nassau, Wall, 
Broad streets and Broadway, where a name on asmall sign at 
the entrance of the building answers every purpose as a 
directory. Mr. Stewart does not deem it necessary to put up 
his name or an announcement of bis business—his great 
buildings on Broadway and Tenth street and Broadway and 
Chambers street are a sufficient advertisement. When the 
new Postoffice is completed, as it surely will be before the 
close of the current century, who supposes that it will be 
necessary to display in letters five feet high on the walls of 
the building what the edifice is, and for what it is intended ? 
Messrs. Arnold, Constable and Co. and Messrs. Lord and Tay- 
lor do not disfigure their new and beautiful premises by 
great signs, which would not. only disfigure, but would by 


§ | contrast, lessen the apparent size of the building and destroy 


the architectural eflect. Delmonico needs no sign on his 
Fourteenth street restaurant; a simple door-plate, or a mere 
card, for it is but little more, “ L. Delmonico,” over the door- 
way is all-sufficient. Most of the signs on the new stores, 
restaurants, hotels, and so on,in the Fifth avenue and up 
town generally, aic in the best of taste both as to size and 
style, and that the fashion is gaining ground is among the 
encouraging “ signs of the times. 


THE MERCHANTS’ CLUB. 
From the Journal of Commerce. 


Mr. Henry F. Spaulding, president of the Merchants’ Club, 
imparts in a polite note (which we print elsewhere) some 
additional intelligence about that new organization, whose 
claims to the public regard we had the pleasure of setting 
forth last Saturday. Mr. Spaulding’s communication expounds 
officially that which our informant was well aware to be the 
true objects of the Club. It is “ to promote social intercourse 
among the members thereof, and to provide for them a pleas- 
ant place of common resort for entertainment and improve- 
ment,” in the clear language of the incorporation articles. 
This is a broad platform, covering the ground occupied by all 
clubs in New York or elsewhere which have kept life in 
them; and circumscribed only by the requirement that mem- 
bers shall be merchants (not exclusively in the dry goods 
business), bankers and lawyers representing commercial in- 
terests. The basis of the Club is that natural sympathy 
which in all enlightened communities exists among the 
various sections of the great mercantile classes. It is the 
best possible foundation to build upon. Political clubs are 
smashed dene same blow that breaks up rings. Purely 
literary clubs split to pieces with the jea‘ousies of rival small 
lions, or for want of funds. Clubs organized for reform and 
propagandism in general accomplish their work, or more 
often fail to do it, and disappear—sometimes amid the 
thunder and lightning of creditors. Art clubs and musical 
clubs hold a precarious tenure of existence, being subject to 
painful racks from the clashing pretensions of artists. 1n all 
these clubs the mercantile or business element takes its 
place, to be sure, for no club, under whatever name, could 
live long without it. It is the balance wheel, or the gover- 
nor of engines which, but for its prudential presence, would 
most commonly|go to ruin. As treasurers, or vice-fresidents, 
or directors, the merchants of New York exert the conser- 
vative and steadying influences that keep nearly all clubs 
together. Aside from their correct business habits, they are, 
as a rule, ornaments of the different city clubs with which 
they are connected. Some of the most intelligent, wittiest, 
most companionable, in a word, the most “clubable” men 
that one meets at the clubs and finds most agreeable to asso- 
ciate with, are not always the men who write books, or edit 
newspapers, or write plays or act them, or paint pictures, or 
make statues—but merchants, who exact the burning of no 
incense in their honor, and bring no ambition into a club but 
to brighten the common pathway by their genial humor and 
fellowship. Observing the excellent part that New 

ork merchants play in the clubs about town, we have great 
hopes of this new institution, and predict that it will not be 
wanting in the desirable elements of good breeding, proper 
jovialty, sound management, and, most important for the 
longevity of clubs, the prompt ae of dues. Besides 
all the other ledges and quicksands which make peril for the 
sailing out of new clubs, there is the financial rock, the most 
threatening. All these, under the regulation of mercantile 
minds, should be avoided, and we have a confident expecta- 
tion that they will be, and that the Merchants’ Club, or 
Guild, as it may some time grow to be called, will be a per- 
manent and a prosperous enterprise. 


ANOTHER MICAWBER. 
From the Sun. 


A believer in Pendleton’s financial theories has uncon- 
sciously illustrated their exquisite absurdity in a proposition 
which he has put forth ina pamphlet bearing the imposing 
title, “A Monetary Measure by Congress Fitted to Create 
General and Permanent Confidence in the United States; a 
Speedy and Effectual Means of Rebuilding Chicago and Af- 
fording Immediate Assistance to other Localities.” The pro- 

ition is to relieve Chicago in such a manner that the act 
shall cost the United States nothing, while on the contrary it 
will confer on the whole country and its industry and re- 
venue the greatest and most lasting benefits. 

The plan for effecting this result is very simple. It is 
merely that Congress shall increase the issue of greenbacks 
by the amount n to rebuild the burnt city, and hand 
the money over to the sufferers by the fire. The greenbacks 
would cost the Government only the expense of paper and 
printing, the Chicago people would lave all their losses made 
good to them, and the money would be put in immediate 
circulation to the advartage of trade all over the country, 





been a very great improvement in the street, store and shop 
signs in this city. In the story of “ The Purloined Letter,” 
times by not attempting to conceal it, allusion is made to 
“the over-largely lettered signs and placards of the street 
which escape rvation by being excessively obvious.” 








They are,as Poe says, like a game of puzzles with a map, 


in which Poe illustrates that a thing is best concealed some- | 


adding to the general prosperity of the nation. 

But this gentleman does not propose to restrict the opera- 
tion of his philanthropic scheme to the contracted limits of 
Chicago. He would apply the same provisions of relief in 
the cases of other communities suffering from similar mis- 
fortunes. In this he is consistent. Why should the people 
of Chicago be favored beyond their fellow citizens in other 
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places? If the proposed plan is so excellent, why should | at one time, was unmistakably wavering.” In truth, the | ing authority like the House of Lords; and, seeing that it 
its benefits be confined to the victims of a single fire? And | merit of the manifesto lies in its inanity. It is a vague ego- | works well, does not care, as a practical politician, to inquire 
if the method of relief proposed would have so happy an | tistical defence of the past policy and personal conduct of how far its action squares with constitutional theories bor- 
eflect applied to Chicago, why not extend its scope, and print | Mr. Gladstone; while in its shadowy adum bration of the fu- | rowed from other countries. Mr. Bouverie’s speech exhibits 
enough money to repay everybody for losses incurred every- | ture, It suggests no organic change, and in one important par- the dissatisfaction with which a large section of the Liberal 
where through fire or any other calamity? It is impossible | ticular affirms, in intelligible though in confused verbiage, a party that still c lings to the ancient lines of the Constitution 
to have too much of a good thing. determination to_ uphold a great principle of the Constitu- regards the rec ent conduct of the Prime Minister. Its mem- 

The ridiculous scheme of this well-meaning visionary is| tion. To this point we shall presently advert more particu- | bers—in the H ouse of Commons at least—have voted steadily 
only worth noticing as an example, carried to extremes, of | larly: it is the point upon which the contingency of conflict, | with the Government. They have given Mr. Glyn far less 
the reasoning indulged in by a class of financial theorists |to which we have alluded, will depend. Mr. Gladstone's trouble than the extreme Radicals, to catch whose support 
who apparently are incapable of comprehending the fact | defence of his dockyard pinching economy is a tw quogue | the Governm ent has offended its most respectable supporters ; 
that contracting debt is not the same thing as accumulating | shifting of the blame to his predecessors. He says not one | but they are discontented and alarmed. They cannot con- 
wealth. As the genial Micawber considered the act of giving | syllable about the Captain or the Megwra. He disposes of | ceal from themselves that the best interests of the public 
his note a final and complete extinguishment of the special | criticism upon his exercise of patronage by a shabby allusion | service have been deliberately sacrificed to promote Mr. 
liabilities it was eteotied to cover, so the followers of Pen-| toa place held by Mr. Disraeli’s deceased brother, which he | Gladstone’s own party ends, that the motives of his policy 
dleton seem to think that by issuing a vast number of ac- (Mr. Gladstone) virtuously abolished. He evades military | are partly the calcu lation of popularity to be gained or kept 
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knowledgments of debt the country may at once become 
enormously rich. - 

SAVING A TRALN. 

From the Times. 

A runaway train of cars is certainly a noves addition to the 
chapter of accidents. Yet that is the odd and undes‘rable 
experience to which the passengers on the Syracuse and 
Binghamton Road were treated about a week ago. The story 
was told§yesterday in our news columns—how, when the train 
was going ata high rate of speed, the engineer suddenly dis- 
covered that an entire section of rail was missing from the 
track, a short distance ahead; how, as a last desperate resort, 
he on all steam in hopes of jumping the broken place, 
and then, with his fireman, leaped from the locomotive, leav- 
ing the train to its fate; how the train did clear the break, 
jolting and lurching fearfully, but still keeping the track, and 
then went whirling on at headlong speed, with no hand to 
check it, and certain destruction ahead. Our readers also 
know how, in this painful crisis, the conductor proved him- 
self areal hero. Clambering to the top of the rear car, he ran 
along the entire train of twenty-five cars—itself a feat requir- 
ing no little nerve, at that rate of speed—reached the cab of 
the locomotive safely, seized the throttle, and the danger was 
over. Probably not one of the passengers realized for a 
moment how imminent the danger really was, or how great 
were their obligations to the man whose presence of mind 
and courage had saved them. 

We hope to see this conductor, whose name is John Vroo- 
man, suitably rewarded and promoted. If he did only his 
duty, that, in these days of irresponsibility and negligence is 
Jeserving of praise and encouragement. The engineer who 
deserted his post is unhappily getting to be more frequent 
than the conductor who filled it so ably. But apart from 
giving to this brave man the recognition his action merits, we 
desire to draw attention to the moral whereto this incident 
plainly points. If Conductor John Vrooman had not some 
familiarity with the practical working of a locomotive, his 
courage and alertness woull have gone for nothing, and the 
train would probably have been dashed to pieces. It is a 
knowledge which all conductors should possess, but’ which it 
is very doubtful if they do. Even protessed engine-drivers, 
as recent events too painfully prove, are not always masters 
of their trade, nor are they selected in such a way as to gua- 
rantee their competency. 


HANDSHAKING. 
From the World. 


The national characteristic of Americans consists in shak- 
ing hands with each other and with every one else on all 
possible occasions. Our public characters, civil or military, 
attain or maintain popuiarity by strength of arm. Philan- 
thropists and recipients of their benefactors, plebeian trades- 
men, and their patrician customers, old friends and new ac- 
quaintances, all shake hands as often as they meet. This 
touching trait of ours may be pregnant with pleasant mean- 
ing to those who are used to it, and it is quite likely that 
the typical American warrior or statesman would feel 
himself slighted if he were not manipulated by every indi- 
vidual in every crowd wherein he might happen to be placed. 
But we may perhaps be permitted to hint in the most deli- 
cate way that in the effete despotisms of Europe many per- 
soas—especially those who belong to réyal families—are not 
educated up to the standard of our enlightened civilization, 
and that it might be as well to concede something to foreign 
ignorance of the true proprieties of social intercourse, and to 
pretermit our peculiar mode of salutation in the case of dis- 
tinguished visitors from distant lands. At the reception of 
the Grand Duke Alexis on Tuesday we are told that upon 
his arrival aboard the Mary Powell he was first “ takep by 
the arm” by the chairman of the “ Reception Committee,” 
and that soon thereafter “hand-skaking was gone through 
with, and nearly every lady and gentleman on board was 
ong to the Prince and cordially shaken by the hand.” 

ow, strange as the statement may seem, it is nevertheless 
true that imperial highnesses in their own benighted coun- 
tries are so unaccustomed to the luxury of shaking hands at 
wholesale that it is more than doubtful if they have learned 
to enjoy it as we do. In point of fact they scarcely ever 
shake hands with anybody when they are at home, and it is 
supposed that they entertain an absurd prejudice about per- 
sonal contact with commoners. Of course, we who are free 
and enlightened know in a subjective manner that we are all 
sovereigns, individually and collectively; but our Russian 

uest, not yet having been naturalized, cannot be expected to 

now this also. We weuld therefore suggest to all the ama- 
teur “reception committees” which will assuredly be formed 
along the line of his American tour that the greeting in ques- 
tion be extended with great moderation, if at all. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Dublin Evening Mail thinks about Mr. Gladstone's 
speech : 

All the London journals agree in pronouncing the speech 
delivered by Mr. Gladstone, at Greenwich, on Saturday, to 
be more satisfactory, in the sense of being less suggestive of 
revolutionary plunges in the dark, than any intimation of his 
policy which has been recently given in or out of Parlia- 
ment. The kept journals, of course, admire the torrents of 
words without a shade of qualification of their sycophantic 
praise. The Standard considers the speech to have been 
“Jess objectionable and less offensive than most of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s recent harangues.” The Post, which has lately shown 
itself to be the honestest, wisest, and most independent of 
the friendly critics of the Minister, points out plainly the 
reason why it can refer to the speech with satisfaction. “It 
is eminently reassuring, and is, above all, calculated to bring 
back to the leader of the Liberal party the allegiance which, 





questions by rapid praise of Mr. Cardwell, whose “ condem- 
nation he is glad to share.” 
with in a single sentence. 


the same 


Is he not Prime Minister? 


tion meets with scanty approval. And no wonder. 


the Army in England and Ireland, and ha 


ing the system by which the Army had been ofticered, 
on Thursday night Mr. Gladstone seemed to think that we | prepared to impeach. 

t get on in the good time coming without armies at all ; either of these courses hus been adopted by Sir Chiarles 
this omniscient man absolutely cited the Arbitration Dilke in an address on “ Representation and Royalty,” de- 
Treaty of Washington as something novel, indicating the |livered at Newcastle last Monday, which seems to have ex- 
beginning of a new era, in which war shall cease, and the ceeded the previous lectures of Mr. Bradlaugh on the House 

But the history of }of Brunswick. The real object of this address is to be 

European States in old and, if you please, barbarous times | gathered from a few sentences at its conclusion. “ We are 
affords many instances of nations with causes of quarrel, yet | told that a Limited Monarchy works well. I set aside in this 
averse to fighting out to the bitter end, referring their dis- speech the question of whether a Republic would not: work 
putes to arbitration, sometimes as a pretext to gain time,|better. . . . There is a wide-spread belief that a Republic 
sometimes with a fair intention of abiding by the award, | here is only a matter of education and time. It is said that 
Does anyone suppose that if Great Britain had been a weak | some day a Commonwealth will be our Government. Now, 
State, the Government of Washington, feeling as they did, or | history and experience show that you cannot have a Republic 
declared they did, on behalf of the American people, such in- | Without you possess at the same time the Republican virtue ; 
tense indignation and anger on account of the proceedings of | but you answer—Have we not public spirit? Have we not 
Nay, | the practice of self-government? Are we not gaining general 
Would we—say at the time when Lora | education? Well, if you can show me a fair chance that a 
Russell abruptly closed negotiations, declaring he would hear | Republic here will be free from the political corruption that 
no more representations upon the subject of the Alabama | hangs about the Monarchy, I say, for my part—and I believe 
Claims—have borne the remonstrances of a small state like 
Greece, or have permitted the issue to be raised, which our | We pass over the presumption which emboldens Sir Charles 
In the very paper | Dilke to speak in the name of the middle classes, and forbear 

which records Mr. Gladstone’s words, there are leaders upon | to inquire how far he may be himself indebted to Royal fa- 
torpedoes, upon the Commune, and on the French Revolu-| vor. Looking only at this language as it is reported, and 
the move-| remembering that it comes froma member of the Legislature, 

ed a happy | We cannot but, recognise in it a recklessness bordering on 
thing could we imagine that Prince Bismarck and the Em-| criminality. Sir Charles “sets aside the question whether a 
peror of Russia, for instance, would settle their little dif-| Republic would not work better,” as if this were not the 
We praise | Whole question to be decided, and-as if anything could justify 

moderation when it costs us nothing; but let the shoe pinch | the attempt to excite a working-class audience against their 
rs, notwithstanding all | existing Government, except a firm conviction, supported by 

the .prophecies of the philanthropists, whose reign has not | Solid proofs, that it could be replaced by something better. 


shedding of blood be known no more. 


the Alabama, would have condescended to a reference ? 
let us go further. 


Minister had so promptly concluded ? 


tion, and a variety of information concernin 
ments of the Army and Navy. 


ferences by a reference to some friendly neutral. 


and we will cry out like our neigh 


ministration of a system of perpetual espionage. 


surveillance to which they are required to submit. 


tions with the promise of such reductions. 


—upon their permanent subordinates. 


He 


y mistakes were made, 


composed of 














up, and partly the grat ification of wounded vanity ; they can 


Ireland Mr. Gladstone deals | feel no security that to-morrow or the day after he may not 
He “ believes that the community | declare for a policy which he had hitherto vehemently repu- 
of Ireland is well satisfied”—a creed upon which a murder 
last Sunday week in Meath and a murderous outrage yester-| him. In words, at least, their priaciples are the same: and 
day in Westmeath are pregnant commentaries. 


The Army and Navy 


diated. They cannot trust him, but they cannot abandon 


they have accepted him as the leader of their party. They 
remain faithful to the old obligation; but whilst they, un- 
easy and bewildered, cling to the old colors, the people drop 
away. ‘They owe no such allegiance. They are free to 


Mr. Gladstone is, without doubt, an exceedingly able man. | pronounce the verdict to which they have come. Mr. Bou- 
Has he not a vast majority at his | verie hints rather than declares his dissatisfaction; the pub- 
Doeszhe not know Greek and Latin and logics; is he | lic preelaims its indignation. 
not an orator; and is he not a writer for “ Good Words?” See a xe Dike’ Ss ae ae 
The leading journal does not seem, however, te be quite The Fines sage of Gis Chasien DGlee's secant speech : 
well pleased with him. The speech at Greenwich was ap-| No one in these days affects to believe in “a divinity tha 
plauded by our contemporary; but the Mansion House ora-| doth hedge a King” independent of his own virtues or of the 
Mr. | will of his subjects; no one would care to contend that a 
Gladstone at Greenwich said that the Government had com-| meddlesome obstructiveness, like that of George IIL, or a 
bined efficiency and economy, because they had concentrated | private life such as that of George LY., would now be tole- 
withdrawn troops | rated by the English nation. These are contingencies to be 
from the colonies, where he thought they were not wanted ; | considered and faced when they arise, which God forbid they 
and he further congratulated the country on a display at Al- | ever should! But, in the meantime, only two courses are 
dershot of an Army which had won the applause of severe | open to Republican politicians who have any proper sense of 
military critics from abroad as admirable in officers and men, | political responsibility. The one is to declare boldly against 
whereupon he proceeded to show the necesslty for destroy- | the maintenance of Monarghy and propose a substitute; the 
But | other is to abstain from vililying that which they are not 


the middle classes in general will say—let it come.” Now, 


“It is said” “ there is a wide-spread belief” that some day we 


The new army warrant does not please the Globe. It shall have a Republic, and so, by putting words into the 


mouths of others, and suggesting an idea which he declines 
to advocate for immediate adoption, Sir Charles Dilke seeks 


We have no desire to suggest difficulties, but it is im-|to propagate a Republican spirit, which he will be prepared 
possible not to perceive at a glance that, in place of the] to gratify some fine day if you can show him a fair chance 
martinet system of years ago, we are to have a tell-tale prac- | that a Republic will succeed in resisting its besetting vice of 
tice which must, in effect, make it the first duty of the officer} political corruption. “A fair chance!” Upon this, and 
to propitiate those above him, and,as his only compensation, 
give him the opportunity of tyrannising over those below. | destruction of a Monarchy at least a thousand years old, 

he lieutenant-colonel and majors will, in fact, have the fate 
of all the officers below them practically in their power. 


nothing more, Sir Charles is prospectively willing to risk the 


though he defers till a more convenient season any statement 


c cers } It | of the little plan which he may have for a new Constitution. 
is probably in view of this difficulty that it has been deter-| Compared with this, Mr. Auberon Herbert’s proposal to give 
mined to make them removable in five years. A plebiscite cf | Queen Victoria a lease of the Crown for her life is common 
the officers of inferior rank, or an occasional round-robin ad- 
dressed to the Commander-in-Chief, would appear absolutely | enough to look about us; whereas, if Sir Charles should be 
indispensable as an additional protection against a most dis- 
astrous, because secret—the Warrant calls it a “ strict) 
fidential and privileged”—form of tyranny. We at 
now what the “selection” which is to temper seniorit A A , 
really is; in fact, nothing more or less than the supreme ad-| The first step, in fact, on the road which Sir Charles Dilke 
The Com-|10w so serenely surveys was taken by the French upwards 
mander-in-Chief cannot be complimented upon the novel|of eighty years ago, and they are now no nearer the end 
function he is asked to perform; and we think gentlemen | than when they began. The curse of revolutions is that they 
will scarcely be proud of the duties forced upon them, or the |#dmit of no finality, while every fresh change is ruinous. 
It is not | Once accomplish a revolution so prodigious as the substitution 

a little remarkable that secrecy should have come to be|0f &@ commonwealth for a monarchy, and there is no imagi- 
regarded as the panacea for so many of our national | nable scheme of innovation or destruction which might not 


sense and statesmanship, for in the interval we may have time 


satisfied that the odds are in favor of the experiment, he may 


con- | think it his duty to proclaim the Commune at any moment. 
ngth 


The Zimes of another date also remarks : 


appear practicable to its inventors. What are the parties 


Mr. Bouverie and the Admiralty management are thus which throughout our whole generation have been distract- 
spoken of by the Standard : 


ing France? Not Liberals and; Conservatives, not Catholics 
and Protestants, not free-traders and protectionists, but par- 


Mr. Bouverie approves, on principle, the reductions made | ties representing political pretenders to supreme power—just 
in the military and naval services by the present Govern-|those parties, in fact, which have hitherto had no place 
ment when it assumed office after having fought the elec-|among ourselves. France may at any momen be thrown 

But he condemns | into fresh convulsions for the sake of the Bourbons and their 
the manner of the changes, and he censures very strongly | unforgotten claims; for the sake of the Orleans family, which 
the alterations in the constitution of the Admiralty, and the | supplanted them; for the sake of the Bonapartes, or for the 
wretched attempt of the responsible Ministers to throw the | sake of any one of half a dozen different and hostile Repub- 
responsibility for all accidents—like the loss of the Megvra|lics. These parties, too, never lose their vitality. Ours for- 

He observes that| get their contests, and shake hands, or change sides, coalesce, 
reductions in the services required to be made with consider-| and break up anew, still without danger to the State. But 
able judgment and care ; and, referring to the case of the | there is no one of the old French parties so old as not to be, 
dockyard laborers, he could not help thinking that some 
mistakes might have been made by the Administration. 
suggests, indeed, that these mistakes were natural; but the 
Government will not admit that an 
and will not accept the benefit of this saving clause. 
Bouverie naturally has no sympathy with the cry which Mr. 
Gladstone has got up for the abolition or reform of the 
He protested against the doctrine which is 
now the chief point in the creed of Manchester and Birming- 
ham Radicalism, that ‘“‘a Government simp] 
a majority of the House of Commons should have absolute 
power.” He sees the necessity of a controlling and balanc- 


up to this moment, as powerful for mischief as ever. The 
most ancient and obsolete of all of them came suddenly to 
the front in an unexpected strength only a few months ago, 
and there is no intelligent Frenchman who would now ven- 
ture to affirm of any one pretension that its chances are ma- 
terially less than those ofanother. The utmost that is hoped 
for France is that revolutions may be suspended watil in this, 
the eighty-second year since they began, the country may 
once more be asked what “form of government” it would 
prefer, and that the minority may, for the first time, be con- 
tent with the answer. These are the consequences of which, 
when the door is once opened to revolution, there is not only 
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visions of fabulous wealth to be got out of gold, silver, as- 
phalte, tramways, and iron, dazzle the eyes of possible in- 
vestors. Can directors vouch that all these promises are as 
free from drawbacks as prospectuses tell? If so, the golden 
age presses upon us; but, if not, then the directors who keep 
back a part of their knowledge Jay themselves open to the 
penalties Lord Romilly has described. Consideration of the 
alternative must be occasionally profitable, even if it only 
serves to save a man otherwise little careful where his name 
appears from lending it to decoy men and women who may 
awake to knowledge, and turn upon him and rend him.— 
London Times, Nov. 7. 








| 

‘a fair chance,” but an absolute certainty, and the most others who had known Roger Tichborne, whose evidence 
superficial contemplation of the prospect might induce us to would probably be short; and then Mr. Baigent and Mr. 
decline the bargain. Holmes — —— be “= a called, _ - 

7 . | exception of evidence in reply. e might mention that he 
The Daily News remarks of Parliamentary reform: ss should not call any aon sihtestien of the Orton case. 
Sir Charles Dilke has given noticeof a measure which he ‘The learned Serjeant also stated that one of Orton's sisters 
will introduce into the House of Commons early in the com- | had died since the adjournment of the case. 
ing Session, which raises one of the most important political) On Friday, the cross-examination of the witness Bogle was 
questions of the time. Whether we agree or disagree with | concluded. Sergeant Patrick Hogan, of the Royal Horse 
his suggestion of personal representation, the enormous in- | Guards, Sergeant James Cairns, a warder in Norwich Castle, 
equalities which at present exist are absolutely incapable of | his wife Mary Ann Cairns, and Mr. John Andrews, a partner 
defence. It would not be difficult to show that the Parlia-| of the Mr. Andrews examined on Thursday, identified the 
mentary deadlock of last Session was chiefly due to the su- | claimant as Sir Roger Tichborne. The next witness called 
premacy which our representative system accords to small| was the defendant, Colonol Franklin Lushington. He stated 
minorities of the population. The present Parliament is| that he hada lease of Tichborne Park, and had expended a 
sometimes called by the cant name of the Householders’ Par- | considerable sum of money upon the estate, so that his money 
liament; but what householders does it represent? Of the interest was against the claimant. Before he saw the claim- 
existing 653 members, it is true, more than half are elected | ant he had formed an opinion unfavorable to his claim, but he 
by household sutirage, and the rest are elected either by the | afterwards altered that opinion. He had lent the claimant 
country suflrage, or by the suftrages of the learned bodies. | money to the amount of about £750. 
But in such boroughs as Much Wenlock and Cricklade, East 

a ee 


Retford and New Shoreham, the householders «re rather 
agricultural villagers than townspeople. If we omit from the IMPORTANT JUDGMENT IN THE SUIT AGAINST 
OVEREND AND CO. 


boroughs those composite places which are only groups of 

villages or tracts of agriculwural country, we shall find that |- 

the householders of the towns have considerably less than) ‘The judgment pronounced yesterday by the Master of the 

half_ the legislative power of the House of Commons in their | Rois, in the suit brought against the Directors of Overend, 

hands. This arrangement may be capable of defence. It is Gurney, and Co, (Limited), will, we imagine, bring home to 

quite possible that, even with these agricultural boroughs many minds contingent liabilities of which they have taken 
little account. Mr. Peek, an original shareholder in the hap- 
less Company formed to carry on the discount business of the 


iven to the counties, the urban population may prove to have 
ts full share of the representation, and that the rural popula- 
Gurneys in Lombard Street, filed a bill in Chancery to re- 
cover from the Directors of the company and the executors of 


tion is no more than fairly represented. There are in the 

boroughs 10,655,930 people, and in the counties outside the 
a deceased Director all the money he had lost by his adven- 
ture, on the ground that he had been beguiled into embarking 


boroughs, 12,048,178. The boroughs, therefore, come within 

a million and a half of the population of the counties, and the 
in it by the misconduct of these promoters of the speculation. 
Had the truth been told he would never have applied for a 


whole tendency is townwards. In the last ten years the 

counties have increased by a little over half a million, and the 
single share, and the truth which was kept back was known 
to the Directors he sought to make liable for this conceal- 


boroughs by more than two millions. If this rate of increase 
continues, the boroughs will, in 1881, have as large a popula- 
tion as the counties, and the balance of representation will| ment. Lord Rowilly, in his judgment, adopted and approved 
have to be readjusted in their favor. At present the balance | the principle of the liability which Mr. Peek, the plaintiff, 
is about even. But the county suffrage is not household suf-|pefore him thus attempted to enforce. The conduct of the 
frage, and, until the householders vote outside the boroughs | defendant Directors had been, in his opinion, such as to make 
as well as in them, it will be absurd to speak of the House of | them personally liable for the whole loss sustained to the 
Commons a3 a Householders’ Parliament. shareholders, who had been induced to accept shares on the 
The propesal of Sir Charles Dilke applies at present only to | faith of the prospectus to which they were parties. Neither 
upon the law nor upon the facts of the case had the Master of 
the Rolls any doubt. ‘The right of the plaintiff was clear, and 


the householders. His demand is simply this, that a house- 
must have been allowed but for his remissness in prosecuting 


holder in Marylebone, or in the City of London, or in Bir- 

mingham, shaH be equal in political weight to a householder 
his suit. He had held back too long. Although he had been 
induced to take shares in reliance upon statements which told 


in Truro, in Abingdon, or in Carrickfergus. It is difficult to 
only half, and that the favorable half, of the truth, and had 


see how such a demand can be refused. 
hus be led i fi he D 1 1 

thus become entitled to obtain from the Directors themselves 
TER TSR THEA, the money he had invested in the Company, he had forfeited 
The hearing of the Tichborne case was resumed on Tues- | this right by the fact that he Jet months pass without attempt- 
day, the 7th, in the Court of Common Pleas before Lord | ing to verify the representations of the prospectus, and that, 
Chief Justice Bovill. The eleven jurymen were in attend-|in fact, he made no inquiry into the condition of the concern 
ance, and the same counsel uppeared on both sides. Before | until after it had collapsed. ‘The Court of Chancery will not 
any evidence was called, Mr. Serjeant Ballantine intimated | allow a man to throw upon others the conseqnences of failure 
that the agreement whereby shorthand notes of the evidence | after he has run his chauce of success. Mr. Peek was an ac- 
had been taken at the joint cost of both parties could not be | qui t shareholder until the crash came, when he sought to 
continued on the side of the claimant, on account of the heavy | shift his losses on to the shoulders of those who had induced 
him to become a shareholder. His negligence, or careless- 


expense. ‘The expense of the notes on one side only had, it 

was stated, been already £350, Mr, Liardet, a mail con- | ness, or continued faith, lost him the advantage he might have 

tractor, and his son gave evidence as to the arrival of an | secured had he been prompt in repudiating the undertaking he 

American vessel named the Osprey in Australia in 1854, and | had joined; but while Lord Romilly refused to order the re- 
payment of what he had lost, he refused also to relieve the de- 


the younger witness said he was told there were shipwrecked 
sailors on board, Mr. Lockhart, another Australian witness, | feudant Directors from the burden of the costs they had 


——E——— 


THE MEGARA’S CREW ON ST. PAUL’S ISLAND. 


The Bombay Gazette publishes some particulars regarding 
the stay of the crew of the Megwra on St. Paul's Island, fur- 
nished by Captain Roskell, the commander of the Peninsula 
and Oriental Company’s steamer Hindostan, the vessel which 
brought on Captain Thrupp and some of his officers to Galle. 
After describing the circumstances under which the vessel 
was run ashore, the account says :— 

“The situation was not very alluring. The islaad was 
nearly barren, and a journey of reconnaissance failed to dis- 
cover more than two human beings. These were French- 
men, who had remained on the island to look after certain 
stores for whaling ships, which called in occasionally at the 
island. The ship’s provisions and every other thing availa- 
ble were taken off from the Megzera, and the men proceeded 
to make fhe best of bad circumstances. They erected tents, 
built littke houses; they had a few games and some social 
meetings; and they smoked and looked a good deal to sea- 
ward. The architectural arrangements, though primitive, 
had very civilized nomenclature. The tents were arranged 
as streets, terraces, crescents, lanes, and so on, and several 
residences were designated as villas and mansions. The 
streets had sounding or appropriate names, and it has been 
hinted that the leakiest and most miserable tent was digni- 
fied with the classical appellation of “ Megzera Mansion.” 
The island contained many hot springs, and it was probably 
attempted to utilize them as natural cooking-pots, since fish 
were caught in great abundance in the crater. By way of 
novelty and amusement, combined with usefulness, the cap- 
tain and Lieutenant Rokesby, of the Survey Department, 
executed drawings of their encampment from various points 
of view. A month passed on, and the Robinson Crusoe sort 
of life began to unfold afew of its inevitable discomforts. 
Provisions began to run short—at least biscuits did; and lat- 
terly the men’s rations on that head were reduced to a quar- 
ter lb. per day. Some water was discovered in a cranny in 
the island, and the resources from the little stream were eked 
out with some condensing operations. Some of the men 
= got unwell, and this made matters still more uncomfort- 
able. 

“One day the little community was excited by the appear- 
ance of a vessel, and about 600 eyes were anxiously levelled 
at her. She proved to be a small Dutch barque, and it was 
plain not much relief was to be expected from her. Three 
oficers—Lieutenants Rokesby and Hazlewood, and Midship- 
man Henderson, who was about to join H. M. 8. Blanche— 
were detached, and sent oft to the Dutchman as a sort of re- 
lief party, to make whatever arrangements were possible in 
order to procure the despatch of assistance from some port. 
The officers were rowed by two seamen; but the way was 
long end the sea was rough, and the men could not return to 
the island, and had to set their boat adrift and to take up 
their quarters in the barque. The officers and the two men 














said that about the same time he met a number of men who 
looked like sailors who had come off aship. A communica- 
tion was made to him respecting them, but the court ruled 
that the communication itself could not be put in as evi- 
dence. After sowe other evidence had been given on this 
part of the case, John Moore, a former servant of Roger 
‘Lichborne’s, was recalled, and was cross-examined as to various 
statements he had formerly made respecting the claimant, 
and also as to the circumstances of his having had re-bound 













equity lawyer. 


incurred in protecting themselves against the demands from 
which they have escaped. 

‘rhe principles of Lord Romilly's judgment may appear, 
and, we fear, will appear, in some circles of the mercantile 
world strangely severe, but they will be approved by every 
In the City itself, we believe, they will com- 
mand the respect of those high-minded men who make up the 
bulk of its busy throng, but there is always to be found haunt- 


were landed at Batavia, where, it would appear, they at once 
communicated with the Government. From Batavia they 
went to Singapore, and at that port they were taken up by 
the Hindostan, and landed at Galle, whence they proceeded to 
Melbourne. Forty-seven weary days in all had passed with 
the islanders, when another ship appeared. It proved to be 
the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steamship Malacca, 
which, in consequence of the advices of Lieutenant Rokesby 
and his companions, had been sent by Government from 


ing the ways of trade a certain proportion of sharp practi- 
tioners, who require to be periodically reminded that they 
make themselves civilly liable by keeping back the truth as 
much as by the statement of actual falsehood. ‘The lesson is 
taught most emphatically in the present case, for Lord Rom- 
illy clearly declared that in his opinion the Directors who put 
forward the prospectus of Overend, Gurney, and Co. (Limited) 
had in view no private ends in the concealment they practised. 
They kept back material facts, but they risked themselves 
what they asked others to risk. They invested large sums in 
the business, and they believed they were inviting the public 
to join ina profitable speculation, but they themselves knew 
that the issue of the speculation depended upon the 
knowledge of which was kept back from the subscribers. 
Their intentions were amiable, but the result was that other 
people unwittingly risked their money upon a hazard of which 
they were kept ignorant. ‘The facts are now notorious, but 
they cannot be too often stated. At Midsummer, 1865, the 
firm of Overend, Gurney, and Co. was, in fact, insolvent. Its 
liabilities amounted to four millions, its assets to only one. 
The members of the firm, however, possessed private estates 
valued at £1,257,000, and they reckoned their capital invesied 
in the Norwich Bank at £767,000. These sums, brought in aid 
of the assets of the firm, still left a deticiency of nearly a mil- 
lion, but the partners considered the goodwill of their dis- 


and interleaved a certain old diary on which he relied for 
many of his recollections about Roger Tichborne, At first, 
Moore admitted he had disbelieved in the identity of the 
claimant, but changed his opini after the examination at 
the Law Institution, Up to that time he had been most pre- 
judiced against the claimant. 

On Wednesday, the cross-examination of Moore was con- 
cluded. Many of the Attorney-General’s questions referred 
to the mode in which Moore had kept the diary of occurrences 
during the voyage to South America in 1853. One of the 
learned gentleman's remarks upon the diary was described by 
the judge as ‘‘hardly a fair representation of the facts,” and 
on the Attorney-General proceeding to justify what he had 
said, the judge turned to the jury and said that in his opinion 
the learned counsel's language was calculated to produce an 
unfavorable impression, Sir John Coleridge still held to the 
view which he had expressed, and the judge repeated his ob. 
servations, the jury intimating that they agreed with his lord- 
ship. ‘The other witnesses called during the day were George 
Bingley, who had known Roger ‘Tichborne in South America, 
and who identified the claimant as the man he knew; Joseph 
Mantten, librarian at the Westminster Hospital, and formerly 
sergeant-major in the 6th Dragoon Guards, who said he be- 
lieved the claimant to be Roger Tichborne; William An- 


China to take off the castaways. The sea was running dread- 
fully high round the island, and it was blowing hard. The 
Malacea tried what she could to communicate with the 
shore, but could not, and lost three of her boats and two of 
her anchors in the endeavor, besides having all her live-stock 
washed overboard, On the fifth day she was successful, and 
the suspense of those on the island was allayed. On the 
fifty-second day after the Megzera was run ashore, all the 
men were reshipped. Just as they were about to leave, their 
old ship, which had held together till this time, began to dis- 
member; ina short time she went down; and the men felt 
comfort in the reflection that they had seen the last of the 
Megiera from other decks than her own. They were not 
vexed to be relieved from their position on another score. On 
the inland side of the crater there is a considerable peak, 
about 800 feethigh. ‘Two days before they left an enormous 
erack had rent its shoulder, and it was feared thatif it fell, 
as it seemed likely to do, it would bury something more be- 
neath it than its own débris.” 


















—_———_@—__—. 
A PLEBISCITE IN FRANCE. 


Plebiscites are only good for anything in the Napoleonic 
system, and they can only be imagined in the form which 











drews, one of the partners in a tirm of accoutrement makers, | count b , if it could be sold as a going concern, | that system has given them. In that form they may serve, 
who said that Roger ‘Tichborne was a customer of theirs, and|to be worth £500,000, and they estimated the good.| a8 on the 2d of December, to legalise for a time deeds of 
he had no hesitation in saying the claimant was the man; and|will of the Norwich Bank at £300,000. This was| Violence, and to give usurpations a sanction the authority of 


Michael Carroll, at one time a private in the Carabineers, who 
spoke to the claimant's identity with the Roger Tichborne he 
had krown. ‘lhe deposition of a sergeant-major in the Cara- 
bineers, named McCourt, now dead, was also read, and was of 
a similar purport. 

On Thursday, after some more eviderce of the same kind, 
Andrew Bogle, the man of color whose name-has been so 
frequently mentioned throughout the proceedings, was called 
and examined. He detailed with great minuteness the early 
history of Roger ‘Vichborne, and described his meeting with 
the claimant in Austraha. He knew him, he said, at first 
sight. In conversation the claimant asked after many persons 
on the Tichborne estate of whom he (Bogle) had never thought 
since he left England. The witness denied that he had given 
the claimant any information respecting Roger -'Tichborne’s 
early days, and declared that he had not the slightest doubt 
that the claimant was Roger ‘lichborne. In cross-examina- 
tion, the witness stated that he was living in the claimant's 
house. He denied that he had eyer given the claimant any- 
thing belonging to the Tichborne family, and denied that he 
had made a number of statements which were suggested by 
the Attorney-General. In the course of the day, the Lord 
Chief Justice said he should be glad to know when the claim- 
aunt's case was approaching its termination. Mr. Serjeant Bal- 
lantine said that he aed, after Bogle, call some officers and 


the state of things when the partners applied to the gentle- 
men who subsequently became Directors of the Limited Com- 
pany—Mr. Barclay, Mr. Gordon, Mr. Rennie, and the late 
Mr. Gibbs. These gentlemen knew, like the rest of the world, 
that the discount business carried on by the house in Lom- 
bard street was of enormous extent, and it was pointed out to 
them that if a Limited Company were formed and a certain 
amount of capital paid up, the business could be carried on 
without check and without embarrassment, while the old part- 
ners would gradually liquidate their private estates, and, by 
bringing in the proceeds of their sale, put the Company on 
the soundest footing. The scl was ingenious, and in 
many respects admirable. It promised to save the commercial 
world from a great shock, to cover the retreat of a family which 
had long been in the highest respect, and to give investors an 
opportunity of large profits on the capital they might con- 
tribute. ‘These are the motives which influenced Mr. Barciay 
aud his friends; but when they issued, or joined in issuing, 
the prospectus of the Company, they said nothing to give 
those whose subscriptions they invited the slightest suspicion 
that they knew “‘Overends” to be insolvent. . . . 

Apart from the case which called it forth, Lord Romilly’s 
judgment will be valued for the lessons it conveys to other 
directors, The last few months have been fertile in pros- 
pectuses. New companies put forth their promises daily, and 


which necessarily disappears with the gencration which was 
dupe or accomplice. Or again they may serve, as in 1870, to 
deceive the people and to persuade them that peace is being 
secured, when, in fact, war is in contemplation. Plebiscites 
are necessary to the Bonapartes; they require that phantas- 
magoria for purposes of subjection and deception; but, in 
order to make use of it, they must in the first instance have 
usurped authority. They are therefore condemned to a 
preliminary conspiracy; they could only use the Plebiscite 
after a successful plot, and then they would use it in their 
own true fashion, in the fashion of the 2d of December, and 
not in the absurd manner which they have just invented for 
the necessities of their cause. 

We will say little about the apologetic part of the Napo- 
leonic manifesto. It is still the same sophistry, revolting to 
common sense, and which consists in putting an end to the 
responsibility of the Empire on the 4th of Sept., and laying 
all that followed to the charge of the men whom the collapse 
of the Empire threw, as_ they have said, not into power, but 
into danger. Who could have deliberately wished for such 
an inheritance? The Empire is responsible for everything, 
including even the mistakes of those who were forced to 
take its place; it is responsible for the peace as well as for 
the war, for the mutilation of France, and for the burdens 
with which the country is overwhelmed. And yet they go 
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on saying that they could have made peace after Sedan wl 
less harsh terms. 


Some violent storms have just occurred in the region of| 
Why did they not do so? Only in the | Montpellier (Herault). 


During one the little town of Aniane 


event of their having obtained such a peace and of France | was invaded by the waters of the small river Corbiere, trans- 


having rejected it—only in that event would they be en- | formed into an immense torrent. 


titled to disclaim subsequent responsibility. But Napoleon 
even expressly refused to do so, just because he preferred to | 
leave a desperate situation to others, and because he intended | 
to burden them, whoever they might be, with the weight 
which now crushes and will crush him to the end of time. 
Such, in that disaster of his country, was the very patriotic 
notion of this great prince, great warrior, and great citizen.— 
Le Temps. 








MUSIC AND DRAMA. | 


The Grand Opera House, which has been filled to wae 


It overflowed its banks, in- 


| vaded the houses and fields, carrying away haystacks, sheds, 
III. did not wish to treat; he did not try to do so; nay, he | cattle, and a wooden bridge. 


In a great number of the dwell- 


ings the ‘nhabitanis were obliged to seek shelter in the gar- 


rets. At Gignac the electric fluid fell several times, in one 
case piercing a roof, and killing a tailor and his wife, aged 
24 and 20, 

The city of Berlin is effecting a seizure on the property be- 
lenging to the German empire for default of payment of a 
communal tax. ‘The municipality had appealed in vain to the 
government of the department of Potsdam represented by the 
prefect, against the office of the Federal Chancery, which had 
refused to pay, disputing its liability. The departmental au- 
thority having declared itself incompetent, the commune de- 
cided on treating the German empire as a private individual, 


flowing since the engagement of the Florences, witnessed | justitiable to the municipality, and has now placed an attach- 
the representation of the “ Ticket-of-Leave Man” this week,| ment on the rent of a house in the Jaeger Strasse, let to a 
beginning with Mondiy. Mr. Florence has won many en- plinendraper. 


comiums for his portraiture of the title rdle, and his wife for 
her personation of Emily St. Evremond. She indeed filled 
this part completely. Her dress and air was that of one who} 
had newly attained fortune, and had not adapted herself to 
it, and with a buoyant heart that could not be cast down even 
by adversity. Her efforts were admirably seconded by Mr. 
Fiske, who has a real genius for buffoonery. His part at- 
tracted more attention from the audience than Mr. Florence's, 


which is too sad towards the ending for the popular taste. ( 


Hawkshaw was played by Mr. J. F. Hagan, who was alto- 
gether too melolramatic. No detective in real life is ever 
guilty of so much flourish and contortion. Miss lone Burke 
played her part well. It is quite sombre, but effective. Some 
credit may be given to Mr. E. Thorne for his performance 
while in the banker’s office. The remainder of his attempt 
was bad. 

John E. Owens has been playing “Solon Shingle” all this 
week. A more crude and unnatural drama could not be 
thought of, where the jucge is on an equality with the wit- 
ness, and where all proceedings in court are stopped to listen 
to the talk of the Yankee about his barrel of “ apple-sass.” 
The sketch is, however, very popular. It exaggerates the 
Yankee whom we have all seen, but not so far as to be un- 
recognizable, and there are many little points that compel 
laughter. Indeed, we should say that the latter is the dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity of Mr. Owens. All his comic parts 
are laughable, but they do not all seem true to nature. It is 
a pity that Mr. Jefferson has abandoned playing the same 
part, that the difference between the two actors might be 
seen. If the object of going to the theatre is chiefly amuse- 
ment, there is no doubt that the eminent actor now perform- 
ing at Booth’s will gratify this desire to the utrost. Itis a 
masterpiece of its kind. 

The Fourteenth Street Theatre has a fair variety perfor- 
mance every evening. The prismatic fountain is a wonder. 

Mr. Edwin Booth will shortly appear in his own theatre, 
and the “ Black Crook” is to be revived before Christmas. 


—-—_ o—_ — 


THE ST. ANDREW'S SOCIETY. 


The annual dinner of this Society will take place at Del- 
monico’s, on Friday next, the Ist of December, under very 
favorable auspices. We are pleased to hear that the Society 
is gradually extending its sphere of usefulness, and that 
many new members are being added to its lists. The true 
charity on which it is based, and the cordial sentimen‘s of 
friendship with which it is strengthened, combined with the 
ability of Executive officers of worth and standing, impart 
to the St. Andrew's Society a popularity that increases with 
each succeeding year. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company has added another new 
steamer, the Richard Young, to its continental fleet. 


M. Gambetta is about to be married. M. Victor Hugo has 
addressed to the ex-dictator a letter congratulating him on the 
approaching happy event, which he characterises as the union 
of a comet with a flower. 


A monument has been erected in a little spot of the cantou 
of Neuchatel, in Switzerland, to the memory of the soldiers of 
the army of Bourbaki who died in that country during the 
siege. ‘The names, 80 in number, are inscribed in gold let- 
ters on a tablet of black marble. 


The Liberte says:—‘‘It is not generally known that the 
Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Dakin, is one of the most dis- 
tinguished saureteurs of England, having saved, at the peril of 
his own life, several persons from drowning in the Thames. 
The Societe des Sauveteurs of Paris intends to name him an 
honorary member. Mr. Dakin is already honorary vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal Belgian society.” 


A Paris correspondent says :—‘‘ Your lady readers will be 
interested in learning that the chignon is doomed. This last 
invention of the capillary art, besides being very unhealthy, is 
considered in official circles to smack too much of the empire 
and its luxury. It is stated that the ladies honored by invi- 
tations to the President’s soirees appear in their natural hair 
only, as more becoming the reformation of the last French 
Republic. Elderly ladies are not much pleased, but the 
younger ones find that beauty draws with a single hair just as 
well now as in times gone by.” 


A Telegram from Calcutta states that Abdullah, the assassin 
of Chief Justice Norton, was hanged early on Saturday 
morning, and his body burned ; the burning of the body being 
carried out by men of the lowest caste. It had been deter- 
mined that the execution should not be entirely intramural, 
but that the drop should be constructed at such a height as 
that it would not be visible from outside the jail, after the 
body had fallen. The Calentta Englishman says that ‘‘ there 
is as yet absolutely no proof that the act is in any way con- 
nected with the Walhabee movement.” 


We read in the Paris Putrie :—‘‘Sir Richard Wallace, the 
English millionaire, whose generosity the Parisian population 
had a good opportunity of appreciating during the siege, is 
just now occupied with the erection of an immense hospit=] 
for his fellow-countrymen in the Route de la Revolte. ‘This 
hospital, the construction of which will cost about 700,000f. 
(£28,000), will be called Wallace’s hospital, and Sir Richard 
Wallace will pay the whole cost of maintaining it. The an- 


nual expenses, says the Siecle, are estimated at not less than 
150,000f. (£6,000). 











Table-rapping—After a public dinner. A Neglected Ac- 
complishment—The women who are clamoring to be taught 
anatomy, had far better learn how to carve. Prospect of 
Place—Why does a man, with a situation in his eye, look hke 
a fool? Because he is gazing at vacancy. ‘Theseus and 
Ariadne—Emily the Elder: I can’t think why William wanted 
to take Archie out rabbit shooting in such horrid weather,— 

Cousin Archie, who is evidently smitten in this quarter, waves 
an adieu with his bonnet).—A regular Scotch mist, 1 declare !— 
Maria the Younger: Yes, dear, and (mischievously)—some- 











| body doesn’t like missing a Scotchman ! !—(Emily goes in with 


atoss of her head, and plays ‘*'Tullochgorum” furiously on 
the piano. )— Punch. 

Abolition of Purchase—Aspiring Private: Shure thin 
darlin’, isn't this the blessed furrust o’ November and ivery 
man in the ridgmint is as good as another from the officers 
downwards ?—-so if ye'll only consint it’s meself that ‘ull make 
ye a cyaranal’s lady in no time at all, at all! Matrimony 
—An affectionate wife, whose husband is but too often ine- 
briated, says he is like the money market; the more tight he 
gets, the dearer he becomes. The Division of Labor— 
Every schoolboy’s first sum in that rule, The Real 
** School Board Chronicle.”—Small beer.—/un. 


A writ of attachment—A love letter. What financial 
operation is indicated by the letters ‘*I 1?"—To capitalise (two 
capital I's). Why is the despatch of a Queen's Messenger 
like a Cockney girl's lover ?—Because it is urgent (her gent). 

The New Education Scheme—Farmer : Now, then, boy, 
you ain’t keeping the birds off my corn—Scarecrow Boy (lying 
down in a ditch, reading): All right, maister; just wait a bit 
till I've larnt this bit o’ ‘‘Juvenal” for the schoolmaister. 
‘The most comical liqnor—Rum punch, A doubtful 
remedy—Eye-water at London-bridge.—T/ornet, 
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GREAT AND IRELAND. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


We are sorry to note that telegraphic despatches from 
England show a serious illness on the part of H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales. We trust that the rumors of an unfavora- 
ble aspect of his case may speedily be contradicted. 





The Dean of St. Paul’s has subscribed £1,000 to the St. 
Paul’s Completion fund. 


On Monday afternoon, the 6th, as two men were working 
on a platform in the shaft at one of Earl Granville’s pits 
near Hanley, a portion of the side gave way and fell into the 
water at the bottom of the pit. One of the men supported 
himself on a portion of the platform, but the other was 
drowned. 

At a meeting of the Victoria Discussion Society on Mon- 
day night, the 6th, a testimonial was presented in recogni- 
tion of Miss Faithfull’s services in connection with the in- 
dustrial and educational interests of women. The testimo- 
nial consisted of a silver tea and coffee service, kettle, and 
salvers, and an epergre. 


The winter course of Monday night lectures at the Surrey 
chapel began on the 6th, when the Rev. Newman Hall gave 
a narrative of a recent tour to the Highlands, 


The corps of Royal Engineers intend to raise a monument 
to their late illustrious comrade, Field-marshal Sir John 
Burgoyne, who was the senior oflicer of the corps at his 
death. 

Since the notice issued in September intimating the in- 
tended dissolution of the committee and the transfer of the 
Captain Relief fund to the Commissioners of the Patriotic 
fund, contributions have been received which have increased 
the fund to £57,386 16s. 2d. 

A Republican club has been formed at Norwich. The 
promoters disclaim any personal hostility to the Queen as a 
ady, but will endeavor to secure by all lawful means 
a Republican form of government. 


The City Press states that the piece of ground at the corner 
of Queen Victoria-street, Mansion-house, has been let by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works for £5,500 a year, which is 
equal to about a sovereign per square foot. 

The Royal Archological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland have decided to hold their 72nd meeting at South- 
amptcn. 

Many weeks of remarkably mild weather in Cornwall, 
causing dozens of pear and apple trees to bloom a second 
time, and enabling some gardeners to gather second crops 
of strawberries and raspberries, have been succeeded by severe 
colds and destructive frosts. 

The amount of money and property left by the late Sir 
Roderick Murchison will, it is believed, be found to be not 
far short of £250,000—a sum greater than he appears to 
have been aware of. His nephew, Mr. K. R. Murchison, is to 
inherit the mansion in Belgrave-square, and bezomes residuary 
legatee, whom failing, or his children, the estate goes to a 
succession of more distant relatives. 

The purchasers of Tregenna Castle, near Penzance, are 
Mr. J. M. Williams, of Caerhays Castle, and Mr. Bolitho, of 
Penzance, and the purchase money was £55,000. 

The achievements of Lord Lurgan’s celebrated dog, which 
won the Waterloo Cup three times, are to be commemorated 
in an enduring manner by the Irish admirers of the won- 
derful greyhound. A monument is about to be erected in 








the demesne at Brownlow House, Lurgan, 











——— 


It is rumored in official quarters that Parliament will as- 
semble at the end of Jannary. 

A rumor has been current in London during the last few 
days that Lord Mayo intends soon to resign the Viceregal 
chair in Calcutta, partly on account of privace matters and 
partly because of political troubles. 


There isreason to believe that the question of the com- 
mercial treaty with France has been repeatedly brought be- 
fore recent Cabinet Councils. No official communication, 
however, has yet been received by the Chambers of Com- 
merce interested in the subject. 


Early next session the commercial reform party will intro- 
duce into the House of Commons a Tribunal Commerce Bill. 
The bill itself is now being drafted by Mr. Rupert Kettle, a 
lawyer who has had great experience in industrial and mer- 
cantile legislation. 

Mr. W. D. Christie, formerly her Majesty's Minister in 
Brazil, and author of “ The Life of the First Farl of Shaftes- 
bury,” is preparing for publication before the meeting of 
Parliament a collection of essays written at diflerent times 
ou Vote by Ballot and Corruption and Expenditure at 
Elections. The first essay in the collection is a pamphlet 
published in 1839, just after he left the University of Cam- 
bridge, entitled “ An Argument in Favor of the Ballot.” 


The Yorkshire Post has a brief notice of what, from the 
report, seemsto have been a violent address given by Mr. 
Bradlaugh at Sheffield regarding her Majesty's illness, He 
admitted that the people were not yet prepared for a Re- 
public, though he hoped to take part in one, but he and 
his friends were determined that the Prince of Wales should 
never rule. Mr. Bradlaugh proposed that a Council of Re- 
gency, composed of the Lord Chancellor and two judges of 
the superior courts, should be appointed, which tribunal, he 
believed, would command the confidence of the country, and 
should be composed of the fittest in the land. The speaker, 
who was enthusiastically cheered, thanked Mr. Gladstone for 
quoting at Greenwich from his book ; that gratis advertise- 
ment had greatly helped the sale of the book. 


The railway servants throughout the country are begin- 
ning to agitate seriously for shorter hours of labor and an 
advance of wages. On Sunday afternoon about 700 guards, 
shunters, breaksmen, engine-drivers, and firemen connected 
with the London and North Western, Lancashire and York- 
shire, and Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire companies, 
met in the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, and unanimously 
passed a resolution recommending a day of ten hours, and 
overtime at the rate of eight hours a week, with a general 
advance of 2s. 6d. per week in the amount of wages. This 
proposition will be laid before the companies. A letter was 
read from Mr. Bass, M.P., expressing great interest in the 
movement, towards which he has contributed £100. It is 
stated that at the forthcoming meeting of the directors of the 
Great Western ance | Company on the 15th inst., the chair- 
man will recommend the board to reduce the hours of labor 
of the workmen in the locomotive and carriage departments 
at Swindon to fifty-four per week. 


The court-martial on the officers of the Megwra commenced 
at Portsmouth on Thursday the 9th. Captain Thrupp was 
examined at great length and gave a minute description of 
his discovery of the hole in the ship's bottom and of the 
means taken to save her. He said the water came through 
the hole into the vessel just as it comes from a fire-plug in 
the streets. It is announced that a Royal Commission will 
be appointed to inquire into the case, and will begin its 
sittings as soon as the court-martial has come to a conclusion. 


A sham fight on an unusually large scale took place on 
Thursday the 9th on Frensham Commons. About 8,000 
troops of the line were engaged, divided into two armies, 
severally under the command of Sir Thomas Macmahon and 
General Maxwell. The weather was extremely favorable, 
and the maneeuvres are reported to have been successfully 
carried out, 

Lord Romiliy delivered judgment on Monday the 6th, in 
the suit preferred by Mr. Peek against the directors of Over- 
end, Gurney and Co. (Limited). The suit was instituted to 
recover from the defendants the moneys which the plaintiff 
had paid in respect of 2,000 shares, which he had purchased 
on the faith of the prospectus which the directors issued. 
The Master of the Rolls dismissed the suit, on the ground 
that the plaintiff had not made proper inquiries when he 
bought the shares and did not seek relief until the Company 
had gone into liquidation. His lordship, however, refused to 
give the directors their costs in the suit, because in his 
opinion they had been guilty of “ gross miscc nduct” in issuing 
a prospectus which “suppressed the truth as to the state of 
the firm’s affairs.” ‘ 

A curious application was made to the Clerkenwell police 
magistrate on Wednesday the 8th. It was stated that a 
troublesome and vicious white monkey, owing to the owner 
not keeping it chained up, was in the habit of getting into 
the neighbors’ houses and on their verandahs, and flying at 
and biting every one that it came near. A short time since 
it bit and frightened a child very much. The owner had 
been remonstrated with, but as he would not keep it chained 
up, the magistrate was now asked what course could be 
adopted to put a stop tothe nuisance. The magistrate said 
he could not assist the applicant. The remedy was to bring 
an action for the damages sustained, or to indict the owner 
of the monkey for keeping a nuisance on his premises. The 
applicant said he thought that as the magistrate had power 
to punish a man for an assault, he could punish a vicious 
monkey. The magistrate said that he had no power, but had 
the monkey been a ferocious dog he could have issued asum- 
mons against the owner. 

A singular defence was made on Saturday the 4th at West 
Bromwich to a charge of obtaining money by advertisements 
containing false statements. The prisoner was a young man 
aged twenty-two, who gave the name of William Luther 
wzeeman. It was stated that he came from York, was a 
fellow of Oxford University, and had been of late acting as 
tutor to the family of Mr. Ralph Docker, clerk to the Smeth- 
wick board of Commissioners and the King’s Norton board 
of guardians. James Ordish, inspector of police at Smeth- 
wick, said that on Friday morning the 10th his attention was 
called to the following advertisement in the Zimes of the 
2d inst. :— Governess wanted in a nobleman’s family fortwo 
young children. Required to travel. Salary 100 guineasand 
travelling expenses. Apply fuliy, with carte de visite, to 
Frances Agr, Post-office, Smethwick.” Mr. Ordish went to 
the post-oftice, and after waiting there some time the prisoner 
came and inquired for any letters that might have been 
addressed to “ Frances Agr.” No less than 200 letters were 
then handed to him; and on Saturday morning another hun- 
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dred arrived. The prisoner showed great surprise at the 
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| 
enormous number of letters, and admitted to the inspector | 
that he had made use of a fictitious name, but said that he | 
was writing a book, and wanted to see the different characters | 
and handwriting of the applicants. The prisoner was then | 
arrested by the inspector. Before the magistrates the pris- | 
oner said he never imagined he would have received so | 
many replies. He put in the advertisement, believing that | 
as a writer he had a perfect right to resort to any means | 
by which he could get characters for his book. The re de| 























































































































that had been opened contained postage stamps, carte de 
visites, and testimonials from various parts of the country, | 
and from young ladies of good social position. The magis- | 
trate said the prisoner had adopted a very cruel method of | 
getting “ characters” for his book, and remanded him for a] 
week. Bail was accepted for his appearance. 

A serious gunpowder explosion took place on the evening 
of the 3d inst. at Ashton, a village about five miles from 
Wigan.. A pitman went to the house of a man named 
Tunstall for a ag of a hundredweight of gunpowder for 
blasting purposes. ‘Mrs. Tunstall, who supplied the powder, 
carried a lamp, and it is supposed that a spark fell, for an ex- 
plosion took place which shattered the house to pieces, and | 
caused serious injuries to eight persons. Mrs. Tunstall is 
not expected to live. The only person in the house who 
escaped unhurt was a boy, who was in bed at the time, and 
afterwards crawled out of the ruins. 

Murphy, the anti-Popery lecturer, having arrived at White- 
haven, Mr. Little, the superintendent of constabulary, has 
written to him stating that if in the face of the serious riots 
which occurred in the town last April, when Murphy had a 
narrow escape from losing his life, he should again attempt 
to deliver his lectures, he (Mr. Little) will feel it necessary to 
apprehend him under a warrant, as the only means in his 
power to prevent what may end in a breach of the peace and 
serious riots and disturbances. 


SCOTLAND. 


There died last week at Lossiemonth a fisherman named 
William Kinnaird, who had attained the advanced age of 
105 years. 


Ata meeting 
M 


of the Grand Lodge of Scotland, held in 
Edinburgh on Monday night, the 6th, the Earl of Rosslyn 
was re-elected to the oftice of Grand Master Mason. Sir 
Michael Shaw Stewart was elected Deputy Grand Master, and 
Col. Campbell of Blythwood Senior Grand Warden. 
At the Edinburgh Race Meeting, held at Musselburgh 
lately, Mr. Berwick’s racing colt Camel, which last year was 
one of the outside favorites for the Derby, fell whi'e running 
in the second plaee for the Edinburgh Handicap and broke 
its back and Cied almost immediately. The rider, Warring- 
ton, escaped unhurt. 
It is said that the Prince of Wales has consented to lay the 
foundation-stone of the new public buildings at Renfrew, 
about the beginning of next year. 
It has been intimated that the Queen has been pleased to 
bestow a baronetcy on Dr. Christison, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. Dr. Christison, who has been nearly 
fifty years a professor of the University, is well known for 
works on toxicolegy, and for his medical and scientific at- 
tainments. 
The death is announced of Miss Mary Scott, who was the 
only surviving cousin of the late Sir Walter Scott. 
The estate of Knockdolian, near Colmonell, in Ayrshire, 
has been purchased by William McConnell, Esq., Manchester, 
at the sum of £80,000. The estate is on the west coast of 
Ayrshire, near Bennane Head, and commands a fine view of 
the Firth of Clyde. 
So heartily have the invitations to Duff House been re- 
sponded to in the districts immediately surrounding Banff, 
that it appears the temporary building (although erected for 
accommodating 700) is found to be oa much too small ascale. 
Wew arrangements are therefore necessary, so as not to dis- 
appoint the adJitional hundreds whose acceptances have 
come in at the last. Family tickets seem to have been very 
popular, and tickets for visitors also in great request; for the 
expected celebrations seem to have rendered this part of 
the country more attractive than usual in November. Old 
tenants, too, are naturally anxious for their children to see a 
sight so interesting. Indeed, so far does the public enthu- 
siasm exceed the limits of even the big ball-room, that Lord 
Fife has given orders for another ball at Duff House on the 
14th. The change of day is being made to inconvenience as 
few as possible of those holding tickets for the dinner. Those 
already invited to Balvenie House for the 14th are to be in- 
vited to Duff House instead on the 14th; the great distances 
to drive at night, and the want of public conveyances and of 
sufficient hotel accomm:odation for the purpose, being at this 
season of the year such obstacles to acceptances, especially 
from ladies there. 
Professor Blackie, who is one of the most genial and kind- 
hearted of men, occasionally divests himself as it were of his 
professional character, and “enters the lists.” In his class- 
room he not unfrequently indulges in most agreeable haran- 
ues on every conceivable subject, from Shakspeare down to 
fessor Blackie. Atthe opening meetin om week, he 
seems to have had to deal with a good deal of mild rowdy- 
ism, from students who have had the audacity to imagine 
that they came there to be instructed instead of amused. As 
the learned Professor was proceeding to expose wht is called 
the pedantry of certain teachers of Greek, a student called 
out “Quack.” Then, as we learn from the Scotch papers, 
ensued the following scene :—The Professor resumed his seat, 
and said: “I can't goon. Be so good as to pnt out, that per- 
son. You must know him. Put him out. You know who 
he is perfectly well. (Laughter.) Put out that person. If 
you do not you have no moral —- in you. Put him out. 
(Laughter.) A fine scene to show the world. Be so good as 
to put that person out. (A pause.) Well, all I have to say 
is, that that gentleman is not a gentleman, but a child, and 
that those who are beside him are cowards! They have no 
moral courage. (Laughterand cheers.) Will you be so good 
as to put him out?” (Laughter.) The student was not put 
out; and, on quiet being restored, Professor Blackie said—‘ I 
have not been able to give the whole of the lecture. I shall 
do all I can to mingle amusement with instruction; but it 
is quite impossible for me to give you lectures at the same, 
length, with the same spirit, and with the same 1eal enjoy- 
ment which I would otherwise do if those persons behaved 


an] the principal features are a tower, which, including the 
spire, rises 120 feet from the base, and a smaller tower for a 
clock. Mr. Bryce, Edinburgh, is the architect. 

In view of Mr. Wigan’s approaching retirement from the 
stage, a number of his adirirers in Edinburgh, including Lord 
Neaves, the Solicitor-General, and other leading members of 
the bar, and also Sir Alexander Grant and other eminent 
citizens, have arranged a farewell dinner in his honor, to take 
place at the Douglas Hotel. 





IRELAND. 


On Saturday afternoon, the 4th, immediately after the 

opening of an Orange hall, in Poyntz Pass, county Armagh, 
an open-air anti-home rule meeting was held, at which a re- 
solution was passed, declaring that any grievances of which 
the country might have to complain would be best remedied 
by the Imperial Parliament, and that a revival of the Irish 
Parliament would obstruct the progress of civil and religious 
liberty, and be injurious to the social and commercial interests 
of the country. One of the speakers observed that if the 
Home Rule movement succeeded, the next demand would be 
to get back from their present owners the lands which be- 
longed to the old Irish clans, and the Orangemen, if they 
joined, would only be used as tools to effect that object. The 
Rev. Hugh Hanna advised the advocates of Home Rule to 
stay at home and rule their homes. “Let them darn their 
stockings, and’ very badly some of their stockings required 
darning.” Mr. Dalway, M. P., said that the Home Rule move- 
ment as advocated by Mr. Butt and his followers would 
neither unite the Irish nation nor add to the civilization of 
the kizgdom. 
A Dublin paper states that 100,000 signatures were ap 
pended on Sunday, the 5th, in Dublin to a requisition calling 
on the Roman Catholic hierarchy to hold a public meeting in 
support of their views on education. On the other hand, the 
Belfast Presbytery, by far the largest and most influential 
— in the Irish Presbyterian Church, have unani- 
mously adopted a series of resolutions declaring that any 
change in the national system of education in the direction 
of denominationalism, would be a great national evil, and 
that education based on the denominational system would 
originate a multitude of small, ill-taught schools, leave min- 
orities exposed to the risks of proselytism, and involve a 
system of concurrent endowment which the country has un- 
equivocally condemned. A resolution deprecating the legal- 
izing of any system of denominational education was also 
moved at the meeting of the Diocesan Synod of Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromore, in Belfast, on Wednesday, but after some 
discussion it was withdrawn. 


BRITISH 





AMERICA. 


The corporation of St. John, N. B., are building a “ petro- 
leum magazine.” 

A Protective Association for the protection of property 
from felony has been organised in Aurora. 

The Hon. Fraser de Berry has introduced a Bill in the Le- 
gislative Council of Quebec to prohibit steeple chasing. 

A magnificent solid silver composing stick was the prize 
offered to the best compositor at the Montreal printers’ fair, 
on the 21st ult. 

Sir Hugh Allan is reported to have written the Directors 
of the Northern Colonization Railroad that English capital- 
ists are prepared to embark in the project of constructing 
the line, provided Montreal subscribes the proposed one 
million dollars. 

4 college has been established in the Scotch settlement of 
Kildonan, Manitoba, and Mr. J. H. Bell, formerly of the Lon- 
don commercial eollege, has been appointed business instrue- 
tor, with Rev. Geo. Bryce, M.A., principal professor, and 
Rev. John Black classical tutor. 

A sawing match for a wager of $20 took place at the vill- 
age of Rosemont on Saturday, between a Butterfield ma- 
chine, owned by Mr. D. Mitchell, and a Haggart machine, 
belonging to Mr. J. Cotton. The condition of the match was, 
that in twelve hours time, the former would saw ten cords of 
wood more than the latter. The machines were set to 
work, and at the close of the twelve hours, the Butterfield 
machine had cut 133 cords and the Haggart 129. 

The following railway notices are gazetted. Application 
will be made at the next session of the Parliament of Canada 
for a charter for the Northern Railway Company of Mani- 
toba, to be constructed from a point at or near Lake Winni- 
peg, toa point within the Province, in proximity to Pem- 
bina, in the Territory of Dakotah, and the State of Minne- 
sota. Also, for a charter for the Western Railway Com- 
pany of Manitoba, to be constructed from a point at or 
near Lake Manitoba, to a point within the Province, in 
proximity to St. Joseph or Pembina, with a railroad or rail- 
roads running through the Territory of Dakotah and State 
of Minnesota. 
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THE CONTINENT. 
FRANCE. 

The Colonne de Juillet will be slightly repaired. Only the 
goiden Genius of Liberty will be restored to its pristine 
glory ; but most of the bullet-marks on the cap, shaft of 
the column, and the plinth will be left extant, as a memento 
to the revolutionary “ Faubourg Antoine,” at whose city 
adit the superb and highly-towering hollow bronze column 
stands. 

M. Thiers paid a visit the other day, accompanied by M. 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, to the foundry where the restoration of 
the injured bronzes of the column of the Place Vendome is 
being carried on. All the restorations have been completed, 
and the men are now engaged in the preparation of a tablet 
to commemorate the restoration of the column, which it is 
said will be completed in the course of next March. The 
statue of Napoleon I. is to be restored to the summit. 

Malle. Helie Jacquemard, a celebrated French portrait 
painter, has been recently engaged on a picture of M. Thiers, 
who is also having a bust carved by a talented artist. 

The Duc dAumale has commenced a series of hunting 
parties at Chantilly. 





themselves as they ought to do.” (Applause.) 
During the last three months workmen have been engaged 
making very large additions to Cortachy Castle, the seat of 
the Earl of Airlie. 
of five stories, with a neat little chapel on the northwest 
front. The style of the additions is the old Scotch baronial 







These additions consist of a large block | 





The Charicart has a caricature representing France as a 
| female figure addressing a young cadet. With one hand she 
| points to a book on which is written “ Military Instruction,” 
and with the other to a bottle labelled “ Absinthe” on a cafe 
table. “ My child,” she says to the lad, “ this must suppress 


| Black: “ Good heavens! 


In many parts of Paris small subscriptions are being 
raised among families and neighbors in order to send bou- 
quets to the Empress on her fete day. 

Prince Murat is to espouse shortly the daughter of the 
Duchess of Alba, niece of the Empress Eugenie. 

A cab raceis to take place in the Bois de Boulogne (Long- 
champs). The horses are to be less than five years old. 
Five prizes are offered, among which there is one by Sir 
Richard Wallace, and another by the Jockey Club. 

Mario has arrived in Paris with his two daughters, the 
Madlles. de Candia. He will shortly leave the French capi- 
tal for St. Petersburg. 

Extraordinary preparations are being made for the produc- 
tion of “Le Roi Carotte” at the Gaite. This wonderful 
piece is to be represented by 26 actors, 15 actresses, 80 singers, 
41 danseuses, 100 figurants, 45 musicians, 28 pompiers, 4 
horses, 27 hannetons, 93 insects, 32 monkeys, and a dog! 
The following curious marriage announcement appears in 
the adie: :-—* Civil marriage on Tuesday, November 7th, 
at the Mairie of the 11th Arrondissement, Boulevard Vol- 
taire, at 3 p.m. precisely, between Madlle. Marie Verdure and 
M. Elie Ducondray. The brethren of the lodges ‘ La Prerry- 
ance’ and ‘La Fraternite des Penples’ are requested to con- 
sider this notice as an invitation.” 

The Senora Mina Nuccineilli took part with the Garibal- 
dians during the recent war, where she was made prisoner 
and conducted to Schelestadt.* The senora recently?recounted 
her exploits toan audience at Liege, but the receipts amount- 
ed to fourteen francs only. She is a blonde; rather tall, and 
twenty years of age. She proposes visiting Paris shortly. 
Madlle. Jacquemart, whose portrait of Marshal Canrobert 
attracted such attention in the salons of 1868 and 1869, is at 
the present time engaged on a portrait of M. Thiers. She is 
at present staying at the President's residence in Versailles. 
Baby-farming has given rise to a curious dispute between 
parents and nurses. Before the siege a number of infants 
born in Paris were sent into the country for the usual term, 
but in consequence of the two sieges the parents were unable 
to reclaim their offspring. Having maintained the babes 
longer than was agreed upon, the nurses hold out for addi- 
tional pay, and the parents refuse on the plea of force majeure. 
The litigation has attained such proportions that the Gov- 
ernment has been asked to interfere, and M. Thiers has been 
called upon to play the part of Solomon. In the meantime 
the little Parisians remain in captivity. 

The following singular announcement appears in the Prus- 
sian Social Democrat :—* The shoemaker Lange and his wife, 
of Altona, have been afflicted by the birth of a modern slave. 
The slave and mother are doing well.” 

The approaching marriage of the Viscount de Marsellat 
Lebouet, an officer in the French] navy, with Madlle. de Ros- 
topchine is announced. The fiancee is a granddaughter of 
the celebrated Count de Rostopchine, by whose orders Mos- 
cow was burnt in 1812 shortly after the sanguinary battle of 
Borodino. : 

The following conversation took place at the cemetery of 
Montmartre on All Souls’ Day :—Lady in Black : “ How much 
is this crown?” La Marcbande: “Five francs.” Lady in 
If I were to give five francs for a 
crown my husband would rise from his grave to reproach 
me. He was so cconomical—the poor dear man !” 

Theresa has made her debut at the Menus-Plaisirs in a new 
role intercalated in “ Le Puits qui Chante.” 

General Ladmirault has formally refused M. Strauss the 
licence for the opera balls, which generally begin in Decem- 
ber; with the exception of a few establishments that will 
have a special permission to remain open till 2a.m., no public 
masked balls will be given this winter. 

A singular story of an accidental death is reported by the 
legal journals. A young man of twenty-three, living near 
Orleans, who figured as a volunteer in the army of the 
Loire, was lately invited to a birthday festival by an uncle in 
the Rue Vaugirard, Paris. The banquet was gay, and the 
youthful hero enlivened the conversation by recounting his 
hair-breadth escapes during the war, and how he was extri- 
cated with difficulty alive from a heap of dead and dying. 
He was congratulated on his good luck, and it was the gene- 
ral opinion that he must have been born under a fortunate 
star. The party had scarcely adjourned to the drawing- 
room when the volunteer of the Loire remembered that he 
had left something in the dining-room, and went back to 
look for it. In a dark passage he met a maid servant carry- 
ing a pile of plates. From the middle of the pile there stuck 
out the blade of a carving-knife, against the sharpened point 
of which he ran. The end of the handle pressed against the 
girl’s chest, and the superincumbent weight of plates gave 
the weapon a deadly impetus. The steel entered the young 
man’s breast, and so severely wounded him that he died in a 
few minutes after he had told his friends how the accident 
happened. 

The workmen of Paris are packing up and are off in hun. 
dreds to new homes beyond the Atlantic. Foreign agents 
have taken advantage of the moral lassitude which the recent 
events have a and are attacking the manufacturing 
resources. he workmen in bronze are especially tempted, 
and batches of dozens ata time are bidding adieu to France. 
Russia is absorbing many of the skilled artists. She not 
only seeks to obtain from Paris the products of art, but the 
producers themselves, which, of course, Russia has a perfect 
right to do. The workmen have an equal right to carry 
their talents to the best market. 

The Minister of Public Works has ordered an inquiry on 
the subject of a proposed service, by means of train-bearing 
steam ferries, ketween Calais and Dover. The steamers 
would be 135 metres in length, 15 metres beam, and able to 
carry two trains of 15 carriages each. The journey to be 
effected in one hour and ten minutes. Six trips daily each 
way. 

Coming events are hinted at in the fact that large slabs of 
cut stone to support the guillotine are now being put down 
on the Piace de la Roquette. 


M. Henri de Pene some twenty years ago was fearfully 
wounded ina duel with a French official called Hyene. At 
the beginning of the insurrection he was shot down in the 
Rue de la Paix, at the head of the peace manifestation, and 
after hovering for a long time between‘life and death he 
returns tu the Paris Journal. 

An effectual measure is about to be taken in order to put 
an end to the monetary crisis. An arrangement has been 
come to between the Government and a Syndicate of bankers, 
who will issue notes of ten and five francs to the amount of 
ten millions of francs. An equivalent sum in specie is to be 





that.” 


deposited by the bankers at the Bank of France. 
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| | 
NEW YORK BANKERS. (‘ily been made, as Mr. Grren possesses not) R. Travers, John Jacob Astor, Levi P. Mor-|General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, !) 
only great executive talent, but the confidence | ton, Wm. T. Blodgett, Jose F. Navarro, John Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. } 
land esteem of all our leading citizens. T. Johnston, Wm. H. Appleton, Joseph Selig- d aa M 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, | ‘a | man. John Taylor Johnston was elected | Nl ‘ 
12 WALL STREET | THE agg eee anaes MonEx-ORDER Sys- President. The Secretary, Mr. Edward P.| STOCKS AND SEOURITIES. | Bid. | Ask. ih 
. TEM.—Since October 2, 1871, at which date Barker, and the Treasurer, Mr. Wm. Butler 4 
——————-- jthe international money-order system with | Duncan, retain their positions. U.S. Obligations, i 
VERMILYVE « CO. the United Kingdom went into operation, up| The Board as thus constituted is certainly | 1 
to the 2ist ult., inclusive, the amount of | ynexceptionable in all regards, and we have | U. 8. 58, "74 reg.............00 sees as if 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. money sent by money-orders from the United | no doubt but the road will now speedily be | ~ 7 4 a comp. Y iat Ds dae iis’ 
aia _____________ | States for payment in England was $45,284,- | put under way. We own that we feel o._-apte, REE RIES 11654 
50. ‘The amount received from England was | ful that Judge Hilton has retired altogether | U. 8. 68, 5-208, "62 coup........: 111% 
MARX & CO., $11,694,56. The maximum of an order sent) from the direction; his keen insight and ex-| [> oe eee ttl 
14 WALL ST. from the United States is $50 United States) ecutive ability would have been of great] U: 8. 6s: 520s, ‘67 coup... 114% 
currency. The maximum of an order re-| assistance to the undertaking; but as Mr. A. U. 8. 68, 5-208, "68 coup 115 
ceived from England is £10 sterling, or $48 | T. Stewart assumes a more prominent position | U- 8- 5*, 10-408, coup... 110 
BARTON & ALLEN,. 60 gold. _ jon the board, advantage may still be taken, | | 
40 BROAD STREET. The internal revenue receipts from dis-| although, in an indirect manner, of the ex- | State Bonds. 
tilled and malt liquors for the past fiscal year | perience gained by Judge Hilton in the | 
~~~" | reached $58,181,594; and from segars, tobac- | management of the company’s aftairs. | New York Reg’d Bounty Loan...... | = 
JAY COOKE & CoO., co, and snuil, $55,071,904, in all amounting) = Py_ Monetary Crisis In France.—The| 40 foupon | do, 5d 
Wat Srxeer, & 41 Lompanp Street, Lonvor | ' # littie over a hundred and thirteen and &| monetary crisis in Frane, more especially'in | Alabama 5s.............. \ 
. | Quarter millions. These receipts are largely ge : eae SY ue ee 
Paris, is becoming acute and serious. Ac Chena sk ee 
HENRY CLEWS « CO., in excess of those of any former year, and | cording to last week's return, the amount of Calfernis 2%... H 
as compared with those of the last fiscal year, | paper issued by the Bank was £91,500,000, | Georgia 68, "72 coupon... 4 
32 WALL STREET. indicate a gain of nearly fifteen per cent. |}; - 33, milli ast Mal +. oe { 
*& “spore ‘ being within 2% millions of the legal limit, Illinois Canal Bonds, *70 
ieee They verify the prediction that a reduction of | while the stock of bullion held did not exceed | }!inois Canal Bonds, "70... ae \| 
WHITE, MORRIS « CO.,, a on ne en ane oe ee 25 millions. At the same time, trade and the do DEW ee ee | 
: 0 hity cents per gation, would so diminis’ | ordinary transactions of every day in buying | Michigan 68, "73—"83................ d i 
senceshitnninsis = the indiucemnns yt ree — and selling are laboring under the wtinant ine aa “a ee oe Yd ) 
" : - ” convenience for want of money, more parti- | N. Carolina 6s old....... ene 38 
MORTON, BLISS & CO. | would exceed those at the former. But more cularly of the smaller dencmslantions. Pthe : “to er 2% \ij 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. than all, they are an irrefragible testimonial payment of the workmen in the manufactories Ohio Ge, ". . gates “aaig i 
em teetel Ms A. SS ee Ba Boge the | is becoming more and more difficult, we are | Tennessee 68 Seg vo tne 66 } 
re r Bron. told; noone can get change for 220 or 25]. do | new Bonds....... ....... Y 1% 
SEES DEG & Ce In the London Bullionist of Nov. 11, we | franc note, and B, eobirsonn by aE voted treatin | POO a oases or enree sree: OE | bag 
22 WILLIAM STREET. find the following account of the London | are almost impossible. The silver coins have inate eg 1 
~ — market : - all but disappeared, and a gold ——- isa iH 
The appearance of the market for General | rarity. The coins, and we speak here of sil- Railroad Bonds, } 
WETHERSEE & WATSON, Maier sg has not at any period of the week | ver, are either hoarded or are made the sub- iain a aids | 
12 WALL STREET. been discouraging, although at times reac- | ject of speculation, that is, are bought up by | 47°" Hants ist mortga 4 eee i ‘si 
—__—_—— tionary movements have occurred through the — — to be _ : wa tenn : © artform shee Soca... ” i 
5 receipt of dull Continental quotations, yet |or the public at a profit. e Government, | Boston, Hartfor le Ist mort. . Se feet Hi | 
WILLARD, MARTIN & hey have generally been neem, aaeiek however, declines to take any steps which ree PRET ed gee sone B y ieee i 
BACH, through the aspect of financial affairs at | might facilitate such operations. A statement] Chic, Burl. & Quincy 8s, let morts.. 1104 108 i 
11 BROAD STREET. Paris, bargains have been confined to very | made by the Minister to the Permanent Com- | Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund... 98 et | 
e narrow limits, consequently the fluctuations | mittee Te — much; he = that oo 4 Jet mortgage a ‘a “ 4 
= Funds and Foreign Securities have not | resources of the Treasury are quite equal to | oyicago & Milwaukee 1st mort...... te i 
DUNCAN, GHERMAN & OOn a meee _— oo of the Home |its requirements without having recourse to Chicago aN. West Sinking Fund...) 10044 A 
11 NASSAU STREET. money market has had the eflect, however, of | aid from the Bank, so that that establishment Chic. & Bak wan a Pacific ees tO6) .... 
strengthening — and peony | any = er Me bn oe har aeons a ae Cleveland & Pittsburg, consol a A le 
ion. English railway shares have also | COM, ec D hy Gove demands, do mort... wt 
CHICACO BANKERS. ny sapported by the same circumstances, |Commerce, no doubt, is suffering severely, | Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund... .. 10 | 10a 
At the same time ihe traffic returns published | and as the Bank is within three millions ster- | Co! CM. & Ind. Central tw: mort...) 88% 8 
A. Cc. & O. F. BADGER. and the amalgamations announced have given | ling of the legal note limit, no more paper can | Del. Lack & West. 1st mort... on 
satisfaction. American Government Securi- | safely be issued by it. Therefore the alter- a, a mort. a a 
ties have been operated in to only a very — | to raise ~ ae oe ae: od |S itaet aa ere as 
imi ) y i ner fa- | his has been accordingly done, the augmen-| do ist mort. end...... ae 
CHARLESTON BANKERS. a ee cieoaien r The tation being from 5 to in cent. A pre Galena & Chic, ext. .. +1 pte’ 
feature in this market has been the introduc- | novel method of meeting the want of cur-| gon = bene reas | eke 9739 
A. C. KAUFFMAN. tion and success of the United States Rolling | ency under which trade is suffering. 4d mort.,"93.......... 85 Had 
Stock Company, brought forward by Messrs. | But another resource has beenfound. The | Hann. & St. Jos. 1st mort. Land Gr..| 101 106 i 
——====" | Bischoflsheim and Goldschmidt. Consols for | great, credit establishments, created by the | Hann. & St Joseph couvert.........) 94 436 | 
AT AT al hl + nl money exhibit a rise of 1g, closing 93 to 9314, | /mpire, with the Comptoir d Escompte at| “do istmort. and Sinking Fund..| .... ee iif 
FINANCE AND TRADE. ditto for the account 1-16 to 98 1-16, 93 3-16. |their head, have, at the almost despairing | Hudson River 7s 2d mort. '85........ 10534 - { 
The New Three and Reduced Annuities, how- | 2ppeal of the Chamber of Commerce in Paris, | pe nig ty weedy Woes cence | 104 xs 1 
Watt Street, Farmar P. M., Nov. 24, 1871, | €¥er, have declined 1-16 to 91 1-16, 91 3-16 ex consented to form themselves into a syndicate, | Michigan Central 8, Sec ae ixé | titi 
° . . div., Metropolitan 344 per Cent. Consols and to issue 5 franc notes, without cash de-| Mich, South. & N. I. 7sSink Fund...| 700% 100% 
The markets in Wall street present a list-| pave gone back 14 to 9613, 97. Bank Stock | posits, and having of course no forced eur- a. PT | me, mort..... pare bi 
lesss appearance as compared with the com- | has declined 2 to 237, 239, but India 51g per wre These notes are to be exchangeable i ; ho adele oe , 3 
parative activity that has reigned there during | Gent. Enfaced Paper has gone up !% to | for those of the Bank, this latter establishment | New Jersey Central 2d mort to | 
the past few weeks, and both financial and | 19914, 10934. recognising them as on an equality with their - y en ie noe men 
stock operations are apparently postponed ‘ ‘ie : Bapets own. This scheme relieves the Bank of! *®W, 9 Ors Contte Ms | sah vt 
until some heavy support is imparted to fuse The negotiations for the modification of course from the immediate danger of over- 0 Ts, "76. ee ay 
more vigor into the transactions. In the |the commercial treaty between France and stepping the legal limit of its own issues, | New York & New Hay a fo | 
money market the ruling rates on call are 5| England have been suspended. while it ma aflord temporary selief to the | OMe & Miss. ist mest............... i ivix | 
to 6 per cent., with exceptional cases at a| ‘The Commissioner of the General Land | Commerce which is now agonising. At the} panama.............0 0000000. wo | “a 
higher figure. The declining tendency of | Ofice has just completed his report for the | 8#™e time it will, in proportion as it achieves | Pittsb. Ft. W. & Chic. ist mort......) 105 | 7, 
discounts on the London Exchange has had | jast fiscal year, and accompanies it with seve- | that object, increase the mass of paper afloat, | pittenure. Ft S — ee = 103 
the effect of attracting foreign capital to| ya} important Seoheendaniiiona concerning | *2d hereafter to be redeemed. M. Taiers’ | pac, k. i cuss. ty Miceer gh i 
this centre, but the market has still a sensitive | the legislation desired for the greater efticien- doctrine is that in all such transactions the Quincy & Bol. int mort. °90..... 88 a9" 
undertone. Commercial paper of first stand- cy of the bureau. Among these are the con- profit legitimately belongs to and ought to be St ane PD ei RE ae ‘oe 1:34 
ing is quoted at 7} and 10 per cent., while | gojidation of the Homestead and Pre-emption received by the State. It is a sound doctrine. | péredo & Wab. cone. conv... | 86 $ 
lower grades are discounted at from 10 to 12 | jaws into a single, uniform, and comprehen- But in the present case theories must give do istmort, ext ........... 95 95% 
per cent. Gold has somewhat declined dur-| sive statute ; the deduction of the time of | Way to necessities; and it is in the last degree | Tol.. Poor. & Wars. tet mort. E. Div) 9 | 
ing the past week, but at the close it is at | actual service from the term of occupancy improbable that the syndicate composed of | ~ Go" Land Grante, 7s..... way | ot 
about|the same value as previously quoted, required to obtain a title under the home- the great Credit Companies will fail to realise | do Income, ees 83 re 
namely, 111!z, owing to the market being | stead act, and the appointment of a commis-|* landsome profit out of the transaction. | Alt. & eee a ste eeeneeeenes 16 22 
oversold. Foreign Exchange is dull but | sioner in the various States and Territories to | Any sacrifice, however, is preferable to allow- | poston, Hartford & Erie. | "a "3; 
steady at 10044 and 3g for sixty days bankers adjudicate the contested claims and decide ing commerce to come to an absolute stand- oo errr 64 117° 
bills and 110 and 110! for short sight. Gov-| the titles to tracts of public lands which are | Still, or to endangering the solvency of the amuse S| i 
ernments show a slight decline on the Lon-|in dispute. This system was satisfactorily | Bank of France.—Bullionist. 7“ nr wig | 0% 
don market, but this is counteracted by the | tried in California. Something equivalent is| If we are making little or no progress in | Chicago & Rock Island........ 10336 | 10537 
advance in the gold premium. The stock | jmperatively needed at the present time. The|the matter of building up our ocean mer- Calcege, Seer eS = Bigs 
market has generally shown increased firm-| disputed lands are, in some of the Territo-| chant marine with iron ships, it is some satis- Cleveland & Pittsburg... A od ae 
ness, but under limited transactions, the ex-| ries, covering one-third of the entire public | faction to know that the river and lake marine | Col. Chic. & Indiana Ce 19% ate 
ceptions being such roads as are viewed with | domain, ora tract equal to several moderate- | is being recruited with a class of tonnage ee ag hey 1084 | :99 
mistrust by the leading speculators and capi-| sized States. which events have shown to be in accordance | pao 2"? © 708% OM mre ‘ix | 
talists of the street. 5 with the wants of modern commerce. There| do preferr peecesati 4 orn 
The following are the latest stock quota-}__ THE Viapuct Ramway.—A meeting of | are four steamers being built at Buffalo for Hensibe & St. Jose ae 3: Big 
tions: this company was recently held in order to | lake service to be completed next season. | mariem..... eres fie Pd tees 
—~ Nov. a4, | ¢ffect a reorganization on such a basis as Two will be launched in April and the others} do preferred......... RS Doses 
a eee 1164%@ — would enlist the fullest confidence on the|in July. When completed they will be the cet oe Ore eeeeee - saad 
Del. Lack. & Western... -- @— 08y4@ — | part of our citizens in an undertaking so | largest and most valuable vessels afloat on the | hae Shore & Michigan Southern..|| 853 13534 
Erie : : urgently needed by every class of the com-| lakes, having an aggregate freight ca acity | Marietta & Uincin. 1st preferred..... 3 Fe 
—— @ munity. é for 260,000 bushels of wheat. The dimen- 0 - preferred.....| 20 wth 
‘ilinole Conical The Hon. August Belmont, in the absence | sions of each will be as follows: Length, 240 | Michigan Central... ................ 161M | 1104 
Lake Sh of Judge Hilton, was called to the chair, and |feet over all; breadth of beam, 35 feet; do preferred... 7” 5% 
Michigan Central a financial statement of the condition of the |depth of hold to moulding, 15 feet They | Morris & Essex.......... 96 7 
Raa; company was read and ordered on file. | will be built with five compartments with | New Haven & Hartford. a en 
Northwestern Resignations were received from A. Oakey | water-tight iron bulkheads, and furnished |X°Y’ Central & Hudson River 7." 92% | “a5; 
Northwestern Hall, Richard O’Gorman, Hugh Smith, Peter} with a patent water-bottom, which enables do Scrip Certificate.........] 87% oe 
Pacific B. Sweeny, Wm. M. Tweed, Wm. T. Blod-| them to ship and discharge water ballast. 
Pittsburg Se August Belmont, E. B. Wesley, Wm.|The motive power will be a oe armen | 
Rock Island utler Duncan, Chas. L. Tiffany, Joseph|cyiinder of twenty inches diameter an Coal Stocks. 
+ a Seligman, John J. Bradley, Henry Hilton, | thirty-six inch stroke. The diameter of the| american Coal Co................... 6 “e 
St. F v4 John T. Johnston, John Jacob Astor, Chas. | condensing cylinders will be forty inches. | Cumberland Coal and Iron Co. Ste 8 
Union Pacific............ 258 A. Lamont, J. F. D. Lanier, A. T. Stewart,|Each steamer with machinery and all com-| Delaware & Hudson Canal. 123 | 4 
Wabash and W.......... 624@ — Franklin Osgood, W. R. Travers, Levi P. | plete will cost about $175,000, and will have | £onsylvania Coal Co... eg 1) 
Western Union.......... t8%@ — M es P r : : Spring Mountain Coal.............. tA 0 
Adame Express.......... 8% @— orton, C. F. Navarro. The resignations | a freight capacity for 2,000 tons. At several 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 59¥@ 69% were accepted. The Board then reorganized | points along the great chain of lakes and 
v. S. Express............ 3x 58 with the following members: Alex. T. Stew-| rivers, iron steamers and barges have been Miscellaneous. 
Wells, Fargo......-. --.- @- art, Augnst Belmunt, Jas. F. D. Lanier, Wm. | contracted for, and in a few years there are 
Mr. Andrew H. Green, who has for the} Butler Duncan, Chas. L. Tiffany, Wm. B.|indications that our inland ‘carrying trade pent ee. araceseneese = 
past two months been acting Comptroller of | Ogden, Abm. S. Hewlett, 8. B. Babcock, Jas. | will be placed upon a much better basis than | CantonCo............... 68 or 
the City, has become de facto Comptroller,| B. Colgate, Edw. B. Wesley, Andrew H.|ever before. Iron vessels are everywhere | Adams Express............. 84% | bs 
through an appointment at the hands of the| Green, Sidney Dillon, Chas. A. Lamont,|crowcing wooden vessels to the wall.— ee i gee po 51 
Mayor. No better selection could have pos-| Franklin Osgood, Oswald Ottendorfer, Wm. | Shipping List, i 1 by 
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BISHOP and REIN, 
JEWELLERS, 


Unver Firta AvenvE Hore. 
DIAMONDS, 

FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 

WATCHES, 






STERLING SILVER WARE. 


At CLose PRIcEs. 


TIFFANY & C0. 


UNION-SQUARE, N. Y., 
DIAMOND MERCILIANTS. 


Choice Solitaire and 


matched Stones of ex- 


tra fine quality. 


A very large assort- 


ment ot mounted and 


unmounted Stones. 





ESTABLISHED 1887! 


TAYLOR, 
OLMSTED, 





& TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 

AND RICH FANCY GOODS, 
Removed from No. 9 Maren LANE 
To No. 56 BOND STREET, N.Y 


Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 


THE 
NEW YORK 


DIAMOND COMPANY. 


IMPORTERS, 
CUTTERS, and 
POLISHERS, 


OF 


DIAMONDS 
Or THE First WATER. 
No. 19 East 15th Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 


WALTHAM WATCHES! 


3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES, 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
WITH AND 


THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 
THEY 


AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES 
PATTERNS, 
OWN ORDER. 


ARE 


OUR STOCK OF THESE 


CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 

565 AND 567 BROADWAY, 


«| respondiug rates. 


ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 


ALL OF THE NEWEST 
AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 


WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &e., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy a6 consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 
FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. StxTEENTH St., New York. 
A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid: the same to bet. and rent 
applied if purcbare* A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 Broadway, New York. 


Glass, Gilt and Bronze 


CHANDELIERS, 


OF THE VERY FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY, 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Gas Fixtures, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Large Figures and Standards, 
FINE ULOCKS, 


Bronze Ornaments, Xe., 


MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


597 Broadway, N. Y. 





A CHRISTMAS PUDDING 
FULL OF PLUMS, Sent Freez on receipt of Stamp 
for Postace. Address ADAMS & CO., Boston. 














Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LIARD TABLES. furnished with the celebrated cat- 
gut cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x'0 
Tables, complete, $275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
arerooms, corner of Canal and 
Centre Strects. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMP’ 
Land Grant Direct from the Government 


12,000,000 ACRES 
Or THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America. 


3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 
Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
wing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


newt ieee 


500,000 ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 


aha and North Platte 
Surveyed and open for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre emption laws, and can be taken by 


ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before ery for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 

rts of the United States, Canada and Europe. A 

ress— 

O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration.— 

‘he points are inked 
and penctrate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals, The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


68 Trinity Building. P, O, Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOB A CIRCULAR, 








| JAMES MCREERY & CO., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, November 27, 
Will offer in their 
FUR DEPARTMENT, 
50 SETS EXTRA FINE QUALITY RUSSIA SABLE 
FURS, AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
iso, a full assortment of 
SEA OTTER, SILVER FOX, MINK, ERMINE, 
ALASKA, SABLE, SEAL, AND OTHER 
VARIETIES. 
CHILDREN’S FUR SETS OF ALL KINDS. 

150 sets (Muff and Boa) ASTRAKHAN CLOTH, for 
Children, at $2 per set; value $6. 
ALASKA, SABLE, SILVER FOX, and Other FURS, 
For Trimming, by the yard. 

BLACK BEAR, WUITE FOX, LYNX, and OTHER 
STYLES OF CARRIAGE ROBES, 

IN GREAT VARIETY. 

’ 

JAMES MCREERY & CO., 
BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
Will offer on MONDAY, November 27, 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS IN EVERY DE- 
SCRIPTION OF FASHIONABLE 
FALL AND WINTER DRESS GOODS. 
PURCHASED AT THE RECENT AUCTION SALES 
AT ONE-HALF THE COST OF IMPORTATION. 


Nic Rich Laces and Embroideries, Rib- 
‘ bons, Velvets, Reps, and Dress 
z te Trimmings, in all the new 







Shades, Fi Frencl 
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re £2, a) 


Articles for 
Ladies’ Evening 


= y 
Wear made up to 7 
order. Lo Co 
™~ 
879 Broadway, New York. ‘& @ * 
ORDERS SENT BY MAIL or No 
Express. ‘ 


PARIS MILLINERY. 
MME. FERRERO, 


NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Fats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





BROOKS BROTHERS, 
44 East 14th St. [Union Square, } 


Offer for Sale a Superior Assortment of 


CLOTHING 


The Coming Season. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


No. 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 


WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, 
loons, 








stores, kitchens, 
28e. per foot; 
rooms, halls, vestibules an 
libraries in elegant parquet, 
from 5c. to $1.00 per foot. 
Inlaid and solid Hard Wood 
Floors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 
Send stamp for 
pamphlet. 


sa 
dinia 





illustrated 


H. HENDERSON'S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Eacn case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, OLD BOURBON. 

Guaranteed pure and of the very best quality. 

PRICE SEVEN DOLLARS. 
Sent by Express C. O. D., or Post-oftice order, 
H. ERSON, No, 15 Broad-st., New York 











| BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
45? 
MORNING GLORIES. 


BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of ‘Little Women,” ‘Little Men,” &c. 


One of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 

*,* Another edition ready this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 


MORNING GLORIES-BY MISS ALCOTT. 


The “Sunday School Gazette” says of it:—* Deti 
cious! That is the most expressive condensed criti- 
cism of this lovely book. Almost any child will 
enjoy having it read to them. The exquisite grace 
with which the storics are told is no sma part of its 
attraction ; it is so desirable to accustom our children 
to good English.” 


RESOLUTION. 


A very entertaining new book by A. 8. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I’ve been Thinking,” “A 
Long Look Ahead,” etc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 


ANTIDOTE TO “THE GATES AJAR.” 


A handsome reprint of a remarkably popular little 
English religious work, which is already in its TENTH 
EDITION. Price 25 cents. 














MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous “* Mother Goose Melodies ;” arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together with a large number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 00. 


BRAZEN GATES. 


A capital new juvenile book, by ‘‘ Widow Gold- 
smith’s Daughter.’ With illustrations. Price $1 50. 





HOUSES NOT MADE WITH HANDS. 


A charming new juvenile 


beautifully printed on 
tinted paper, and illustrated i 


by Hoppin. Price $1 00. 
CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesqué Opera, &c., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, ** The New Gospel 
of Peace,” by the same anihor. Price 2% cents. 


JOSH BILLINGS’ FARMER'S ALMINIX 
FOR 1872. 


Josh Billings has almost outdone himself in this 
rew almanac. Itis one of the funniest publications 
ever issued, Full of comical illustrations. It should 
hang alongside of the comb-case and looking-glass in 
every farmer's house in America. Price 25 cents. 


MILLBANK. 


Acharming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books evcr 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 

k, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers— Marian Grey—Mcadowbrook — English Or- 
hans— Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 





AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marion HaRrwann, au- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hiddcn 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen Gardner 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie’s 
Temptation—Ruby's Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
Price $1 50. 

(2 These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
where—and sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
New York. 


Richardson’s New Method 
FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 


This well-proved Method has been 12 years before 
the public. Carefully prepared, and highly recom- 
mended at the outset, it has steadily increased in 
public favor, until, some year since, it fairly reached 
the highest position, and seems likely to retain it for 
a long time. Ps 
Annual Sale ....... 25,000 Copies. 

Commencing to take lessons, now-a-day, and pur- 
chasing a ** Richardson” are very apt to be contempo- 
raneous events. 


Price $3 75. Sent, post-paid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 





Francis & WLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers’ 


Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 


., &e. 
We keep cvocything in our ‘ine, and sell at lowest 
prices. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 
Sold by all Dealers thronghont the world. 
AMERICAN Brancu or tHe Hovsg 
#1 John Street, New York. F 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Heysy Owen, Agent 








